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The discharged veteran wears 
this emblem. Remember his 


service and honor him 


Sar what the railroads are doing — now 


that the war is over? 


They're moving troops! West Coast, East Coast, 
up and down and across the country — more 
troops are moving right now than at any time 
during the war— 1,300,000 in November with 
still more coming in December, and it’s going to 
be much like that for several months to come. 


But this time they're headed mostly toward 
home, and although the job of handling so many 
in such a short time is another challenge, it’s a 
job the railroads tackle with enthusiastic de- 
termination. Still in their fighting togs, they 


will keep right on— providing 97% of all the 
transportation for military personnel traveling 
under orders. 





Plans for the future? Yes—the release of ma- 
terial which could not be had during the war has 
enabled railroads to get started on a large-scale 
program of improvements all along the line. 
They are looking ahead, and working with fore- 
sight and confidence to new high standards of 
efficient operation and service. 


But first of all they're bringing these young men 
back home. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—CARRIED MORE THAN 90% OF ALL 
MILITARY FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS— 
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Editorial 


Comment 





AS THE EDITOR SEES THE TRENDS OF EDUCATION IN STATE AND NATION 





LITTLE THINGS ADD UP 


Whenever people meet to talk about educa- 
tion the discussion drifts quite easily to the 
teacher shortage and the alacrity with which stu- 
dents by-pass teaching as a career. The causes 
for passing up teaching have been enumerated 
repeatedly. Some of them are remediable 
at once if boards and communities will enlarge 
their perspective of the work of teachers. In 
too many districts there is still a tendency to 
administrate relationships with teachers on any- 
thing but a basis conducive to mutual good 
will. Provincial demands and standards are 
prescribed. Instead of giving them a break here 
and there with human or personal considera- 
tions, an attitude of cold absolutism or nega- 
tion dominates the whole business. These local- 
ities deplore the teacher market on the one 
hand; on the other, they go on with slights, 
indifferences, and quibblings in dealing with 
the teacher. The sum of all these petty attitudes 
is what makes students shun teaching or leave 
it in disgust after a brief fling. 

A few examples of small tactics have recently 
been reported. There are still some boards who 
will not allow teachers to attend a county or 
association meeting without loss of pay, even 
though the law permits pay for such days. 
With all the new developments and duties 
piling up on education, how can teachers be 
advised of them without a meeting ? 

Another case of justice in reverse is the at- 
tempt of a penny pinching board to chisel a 
few dollars out of a teacher's accumulated sick- 
leave allowance. 

Years ago we had the “2-4-8” law to reduce 
rural teacher turnover. The law was so sab- 
otaged by boards that it was eventually 
repealed. 

These may be little things, yet, when added 
up they constitute no end of annoyance and 
disappointment. A feeling of the futility of it 
all is bound to ensue. Narrowness and disre- 
gard of human values have done heavy dam- 
age. In the face of the teacher shortage it is 
difficult to comprehend why some boards delib- 
erately aggravate the situation. The source of 
trouble is in the community itself. Unless small 
thinking and small doing give way to broader 
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horizons the appeal of teaching will not be 
enhanced. 


We must acknowledge the splendid edito- 
rials which are appearing in the press of the 
state on this matter. These frank analyses of 
the teacher situation may awaken theit respec 
tive communities to more cordial and coop- 


erative relationships. 
* 
PROTECT YOUR DRIVING RIGHTS 


In this issue we present the new law on 
responsibilities of motor vehicle drivers in Wis- 
consin which goes into effect next month. 
Whether at fault or not in case of an accident 
the driver has obligations. Blamelessness does 
not absolve one. The law is designed for pro- 
tection against reckless driving and the penalty 
for inability to pay damages through insurance 
or with cash is forfeiture of the driver's license. 
Thousands of teachers who need their cars for 
occupational driving will recognize the neces 
sity for understanding the provisions of the 
law. We suggest every car owner keep a copy 
of the law in his car. 


* 
GREETINGS FROM “DOWN UNDER” 


“T would like on behalf of our Australian 
teachers to convey fraternal greetings to the 


The Officers and the Office Staff 
.. of the. . 


Wisconsin Education Assn. 
Wish Every Teacher 


A Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Year 
SESS SRSOBBIE 
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teachers and all engaged in education in your 
great country. As we have been bound together 
by ties of necessity to meet the threats to our 
nations during the years of war let us hope 
that the bonds will be strengthened by the new 
demands for so advancing the cause of educa- 
tion that it will in our own and all countries 
provide a way of life for the people, and an 
attitude to each other in which feelings of 
antagonism and threats of war will no longer 
exist.” 

So concludes a very interesting letter from 
the General Secretary of the Australian teach- 
ers’ organization. His letter solicits information 
regarding our schools in the hope of finding 


solutions to problems in his own states of 
Australia. It appears that the ability of states to 
finance adequate education has fallen short and 
that they are developing a policy of federal aid. 
Already its federal government has undertaken 
training of teachers, nursery schools, and a Na- 
tional University is in prospect. Their problems 
are similar to ours,—training sufficient teachers, 
salaries, new buildings, raising school age, 
smaller class size, in fact, one is impressed that 
the problems of education are problems of the 
world. The Australians are perhaps more con- 
scious than we of the part education must play 
in world affairs. The entire communication 
shows a vision of the future which is most 
stimulating. We are glad we got the letter. 





Education 
An Investment in People 


S THE productive and consuming capacity 

of our people affected by the quality and 
quantity of their education? Is business better 
in communities where the people have a higher 
level of education? Is our own high standard 
of living attributed partly to our higher level 
of education or is it due to the good fortune 
that we have more natural resources? These are 
the basic questions to which the Committee on 
Education of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce sought an answer. Although the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the WEA Council 
on Education have for several years produced 
evidence to answer these questions in their de- 
sire to secure public support for education, it is 
significant at this time that the Committee on 
Education of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce has arrived at the same conclusion. 
Education is an investment in people. 

The Committee's report graphically illus- 
trates the educational levels of the people of 
the several states, the comparative per pupil 
cost of schools, the difference in salaries of the 
teachers in different sections of the country 
and between rural and city teachers, and the 
comparison of income to financial support of 
schools. With that as a basis the Committee 
then turns to a survey of the standards of living 
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as they may be reflected in the amount of edu- 
cation received. Greater retail sales, higher rent, 
greater use of telephones, and larger circula- 
tion of magazines—all point to the conclusion 
that the higher the education the higher the 
standard of living. 

On the basis of the facts collected the Com- 
mittee draws the following conclusions: 


1. “That education is an essential instrument 
through which commerce, industry, and 
agriculture can be expanded in _ rising 
degree. 

2. “That since education has been and should 
continue to be a local function—at least on 
the state level—every community should 
ascertain its own educational status and eco- 
nomic condition, and set to work to utilize 
education as a lever for its own advance- 
ment. The local community should join in 
a state program of similar character. 

3. “That the cost of adequate education is an 
investment that local citizens and business 
can well afford in increased measure, when 
related step by step to the improvement of 
local economic conditions. 

. “That the quality of education is not the 
same in all areas. Education programs must 
be made to apply more directly to the needs 
of the people. 

. “That mere technical education is not 
enough. Cultural education must accom- 
pany technical training to develope the ap- 
petites of the people for a better living that 
can come from the use of products of 
American industry and agriculture. 

6. “That to maintain a representative republic 
under the system of private endeavor, init- 
iative, and direction, business must discover 
basically sound measures for the expansion 
of our dynamic economy. 


> 


wa 


“Education, as an essential instrument in 
that expansion, is a challenge to American 
(Turn to page 206) 
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The Crossroads 


Of the Pacific 


by Minnietta Hastings 

President, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

Madison, Wisconsin 


A THE United States assumes a greater and 
still greater responsibility in the Pacific 
area, our western outpost, the Territory of 
Hawaii, becomes of increasing national im- 
portance. Even before December 7, 1941, our 
largest expenditures for preparedness had been 
in the Hawaiian Islands, especially at Pearl 
Harbor, Hickam Field, Schofield Barracks, and 
other military posts on Oahu. During the war 
the Army and Navy had tremendous concen- 
trations of men and matériel in Hawaii, using 
the Islands as training grounds for jungle war- 
fare, for beach landings, and for the many 
other types of warfare employed in the Pacific 
Great hospitals, too, were built there. Now the 
war is over it is to be expected that we shall 
have a big and busy administrative center at 
Honolulu and that many people from the main- 
land of the United States will go there to 
live for longer or shorter periods of time. 

In spite of the heavy prewar tourist trade 
and the wealth of travel literature published 
by those interested in attracting visitors to the 
Islands, there seems to be little real understand- 
ing of what Hawaii is really like—what sort 
of people live there, what they do for a living, 
how the various races get along together, and 
the sort of schools their children attend. There 
is little understanding, also, of the economic 
and social problems that deserve special em 
phasis due to certain peculiar circumstances 
the distance from the mainland; the limited 
agriculture, which is in reality out-of-door in 
dustry; the small amount of manufacturing; 
the history of the Islands, which has created 
some ususual conditions regarding land own 
ership; and many other matters. 

The Islands are as romantic and beautiful 
as the guidebooks say they are; they have a 

(Editor’s Note: Mrs. Hastings reports that the 
title of this article is taken from a favorite descrip- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands by the citizens of the 


territory. Living there for a time leads to a realiza 
tion of how true it is.) 
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A study of the schools of the Hawaiian 
Islands reveals that educational progress 
has been made in our Pacific outpost. 


climate that permits outdoor living the year 
around. At times people do dance the hula; 
they do wear leis around their necks—both 
men and women. There are flowers of vivid 
hues. The ocean is jade, turquoise, indigo. The 
sands of the beaches are gold or sparklingly 
white or black with disintegrated lava. 


Military Control During War 


It seems most inappropriate that the only 
part of our country which was a real war zone 
was this heavenly land seemingly made for 
the pursuits of peace and for joy of living. 
Yet the attack on December 
Islands into fortresses, brought all their in- 
habitants under military rule so that they might 


turned these 


be prepared for any emergency, and caused 
them to live with a six-o’clock curfew and 
stringent blackout rules for long, long months. 
Many of the schoolhouses were immediately 
taken over by the military for hospitals, train- 
ing purposes, or administrative centers. School 
grounds as well as public parks and private 
lawns were excavated and turned into hundreds 
of bomb shelters. Travel between the mainland 
and the Islands and from island to island came 
under strict naval control. 

Because there is a branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in this ter- 
ritory and because the members of that 
branch had felt cut off from the rest of the 
organization, as well as the rest of the country, 
for some years, in the spring of 1945 the Na- 
tional president was invited to come to Hawaii 
and spend some time with the Hawaii Congress 
in order that contacts might be reestablished 
and plans made for the time when the war 
should come to an end. It was not easy to 
secure a travel priority when space was at a 
premium in the few ships carrying civilian 
passengers, but permission was finally granted. 

A person did not know until he actually 
reached the dock in San Francisco what sort 
of ship he was to travel on or the sort of ac 


commodations available. These were assigned 
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The 1945 eighth-grade graduating class 
at Nanakuli School. 


by the Navy, and one took what was given, 
thankful that it was possible to get any sort 
of reservation. It is enough to say that the 
boat I traveled on was a very old freighter, 
loaded beyond capacity with freight and human 
cargo; that the voyage was very, very slow; 
and that the niceties of tourist travel were en- 
tirely missing. However, a fine community spirit 
came into being, and before the end of the 
trip the passengers had made a compact little 
world of their own. 


In Hawaii, one of my first discoveries was 
that the war had not only made demands on 
the school buildings in the territory, especially 
in Oahu, but on the school children also. They 
were expected to spend part of each week 
working on the pineapple and sugar planta- 
tions, many losing 20 per cent or more of their 
schooling. The Hawaii Congress of Parents 
and Teachers was concentrating on the attempt 
to get school facilities restored or to find the 
best possible substitute for facilities taken over 
by the military and was also deeply concerned 
with the problems of child labor, which went 
hand in hand with the school situation. Out 
of this effort has come a committee on educa- 
tion, composed of interested citizens and edu- 
cators. There is sufficient public interest to 
maintain an executive secretary who informs 
the public of the weaknesses as well as the 
good points of the territorial educational system 
and works to unite the energies of all in secur- 
ing legislation for the improvement of the 
schools. 
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The staff of Nanakuli School, including 
the principal and the janitor. 


Comparison With Wisconsin Schools 


To one who has lived long years in Wiscon- 
sin, there was a special interest in visiting 
the rural schools. The first surprise was the 
fact that no one-room schools were in evi- 
dence; instead, the rural schools seemed to have 
anywhere from four to eight rooms. They 
would have a separate building for the school 
lunch, and there were residences for principals 
and teachers. Most playgrounds seemed quite 
well equipped. There were fine health services 
of many sorts, and healthmobiles went from 
school to school giving various sorts of physical 
examinations and tests. 

It took some time to realize that the familiar 
type of American school district with its own 
school board is entirely missing in the territory. 
The territorial superintendent is different from 
our state superintendent; he is, in fact, more 
nearly like the superintendent of a large city 
school system, since responsibility for all mat- 
ters concerned with the management and con- 
trol of public education is vested directly in 
the department of public instruction. True, 
there are supervisors, directors of specialized 
types of education, and supervising principals 

-who may be in charge either of an entire 
island, if it is small, or of a section of a larger 
one—as well as principals of the individual 
schools. Yet aside from county boards of super- 
visors (there are five counties), who have some 
authority over buildings and equipment, the 
Territoria! Board of Commissioners and the 
Territorial Department of Education have full 
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responsibility for public education. The school 
patrons, especially the members of the parent— 
teacher associations, go directly to their school 
commissioners or to the Territorial Legislature 
to ask for additions to their buildings or for 
workshops, libraries, or kindergartens. This 
whole system was undoubtedly carried over 
from preannexation times, before Hawaii be- 
came a part of the United States. 

A department of guidance, created in 1943, 
finally completed its organization and began 
its work July 1, 1945, with the necessary staff 
in the territorial office and nineteen full-time 
counselors to work in the public schools. 
Twelve of these will work in Honolulu and the 
island of Oahu, five on Hawaii, one on Maui, 
and one on Kauai. These people are of high 
professional skill. Attendance officers must have 
a college degree, at least one year of study 
in a graduate school of social work, and two 
years of successful experience in working with 
children. With the various racial backgrounds 
and consequent language difficulties and with 
the many school children who present prob- 
lems of slow learning, of emotional difficulties, 
and—especially since the war—of unsocial or 
maladjusted behavior, there is great need for 
these services. Kindergartens are also a new 
feature of the educational system, and they are 
being established a rapidly as possible. Not 
only the children in the cities will benefit from 
these closely knit programs but rural children 
will also be furnished the same services. 


Teacher Shortage in Islands 

A teacher shortage exists in the territory 
as it does on the mainland. It was interesting 
to meet some of the hundreds of teachers 
leaving the mainland for a period of service 
in the Islands, among them a number from 
Wisconsin. In a remote district of the Kona 
Coast of Hawaii we met one young woman 
from Kenosha county. She was far from home 
but evidently thrilled with her work. In this 
region the school vacation begins September 1 
and continues until January 1 in order that 
the children may help with the harvest of the 
coffee beans. 

The young citizens in these schools are all 
very loyal Americans, regardless of whether 
their skins are brown, white, or yellow. The 
worst insult one can offer them is to imply 
that the territory is a foreign country. As our 
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national interests move westward across the 
Pacific many of the children trained in the 
schools of Hawaii should perform important 
service to their country. A good relationship 
between Caucasians, Asiatics, and Polynesians 
has been worked out and functions very well 
indeed, and much of the credit for this can be 
given the schools. Certainly people with such 
mixed racial backgrounds will be valuable to 
us in the various lands and islands to be held 
as bases or trusteeships. 

It is a real experience to mingle freely with 
and be accepted by these fellow citizens. A 
few of them need much from us, but most of 
them can give freely to us of their love of 
beauty, of music, of good human relationships. 





Reading Is Tops 
Mo people consider reading their favor- 


ite recreation than choose any other 

single diversion, according to a survey by Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, University of 
Denver. The majority of the public also prefer 
newspapers and magazines to books. In answer 
to the question, What is one of your favorite 
ways of spending your spare time? the follow 
ing was revealed: 

41% say they prefer reading or a combination 

of reading and other activities 

16% indicate their interests are in arts, crafts, 
or fine arts 
11% choose sports or out-of-door activities 
9% mention listening to the radio or playing 
records 
mention other activities: lectures, study 
courses, extension work, clubs, or church 


work. 


Peoples reading interests vary according to 
education, sex, and age. Reading is listed as a 
favorite diversion by 62% of the college group, 
13% of the high school group, and only 33% 
of the grade school group. More than half the 
persons in all education groups spend an hour 
a day or more reading newspapers and 
magazines. 

Women and men about the 


amount but women are more inclined to books 
men and 


read same 


whereas the favor 


magazines. 


newspapers 
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Everybody’s Job 
The Teacher’s Job 
by Otis A. Crosby 


President 
School Public Relations Association 


HAT are the opportunities for the class- 

room teacher in the important work of 
school public relations? Does it mean added 
duties or is it a vehicle for the cultivating of 
genuine appreciation for the work of teachers 
and for the opportunities and accomplishments 
of the school ? 

At the outset and in fairness to all teachers, 
it should be emphasized that public relations 
is everybody's job. Since teachers are in the 
majority in every school system and because 
they are near the heart and hope of the child, 
they constitute a major link in the building of 
good will and the influencing of opinion in 
favor of the best possible educational oppor- 
tunities for every boy and girl. 

The story is told of a man who on his way 
to the office one morning observed that there 
were no uewspapers for sale, no radio pro- 
grams, and all store windows were vacated of 
displays. Before he could comprehend this 
strange situation he awakened and realized it 
was only a dream. He commented to a friend, 
“How like the schools and teachers—their 
services are excellent, their results ever so good, 
but they avail themselves of no display win- 
dows for the exhibition of their work, and no 
newspapers and radio programs to tell of 
their efforts and their accomplishments. Their 
good work is almost without recognition.’’ 

If teachers are to create good will and in- 
fluence opinion in favor of good schools, they 
will want to impress the public with their love 
of children. Always the child will be projected 
as the one purpose for which the school exists. 


Teacher's Attitude Important 


Schools are seldom adjudicated on their ma- 
jor faults, but rather in terms of the little 
acts of the teacher—failure to praise Junior for 
a good spelling lesson, a harsh word for a 
child with incomplete home work, irritation 
at the teacher’s demand for a new notebook 
when the old has a few pages yet unused. 
Fairness in dealing with children; a profes- 
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Schools are seldom judged on major 
faults but rather on the acts and atti- 
tudes of the teacher toward the children. 


sional, practical diagnosis of child-school prob- 
lems, respect for the economic conditions of 
the home, and the health of the child—these 
things create within the parent understanding 
and good will toward the teacher and the 
school. 

Teachers can do much to interpret the whole 
school to the home—the encouragement of 
student letters of “facts to know about your 
schools”; an informal talk about personal 
travels or hobbies before the Four O’Clock 
Club or the Ladies Friendly Circle will help 
impress the public with the fact that teachers 
are people. Cooperation with the administra- 
tion in the preparation of a mimeographed page 
on such popular subjects as “How We Teach 
Reading’, and “The Place of Citizenship in 
Today’s Schools” do much to create under- 
standing. Teachers should have confidence in 
their knowledge of the economic values of 
education—a story that every citizen may come 
to know with growing pride. Respect for 
professional ethics; the right of the public 
schools to distribute income in such amounts 
that boys and girls have a full chance to the 
pursuit of education to the full extent of their 
abilities; and the tremendous importance of an 
adequate amount of good school equipment 
and supplies—these are matters of moment in 
a successful educational program. They help 
materially in making peace permanent and in 
creating good will and respect toward schools. 


The Child Interprets the School 


Teachers can do much to develop effective 
public relations through a systematic and scien- 
tific sampling of citizen opinion regarding the 
schools. What do our publics think of what 
we now do; what are they misinterpreting; 
what do they want that we may not now be 
doing or contemplating in our educational pro- 
gram? Such information constitutes the very 
basis of public relations. Teachers can be most 
effective in the determining and measuring 
opinion regarding the schools. They can greatly 
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. the schools and 
teachers — their 
services are excel- 

lent, but. . 


Cut courtesy White- 
fish Bay Public 
Schools. 


fortify the work of the administration both as 
individual teachers and in group activity. Such 
teacher attention to public relations constitutes 
the very basis of good school relations. Teachers 
well know that the child is the most potent 
interpreter of schools. Anything that lends to 
good relations with the school child gets at 
public relations where it counts most. 

Local and state teacher associations do much 


to stimulate and guide individual teacher ef- 
forts in influencing opinion in favor of better 
schools. It is through such cooperation and the 
professional desire of every educator to sub- 
ordinate all efforts to the one purpose for which 
schools exist—the full education of every child 

that we can look to an educational system 
that will make reality of the winning of the 
peace. 








Frequency of Salary Payments 
THE MOST satisfactory method of salary pay 
ment for all teachers is not easy to determine 
It is doubtful if any one plan fits the needs of 
all teachers. However, certain methods do ap- 
pear more convenient than others and definite 
trends are discernable in Wisconsin city school 
systems. A summary of practices for the cur- 
rent year compared with data for the school 
1940-41 payment 
plans are taking. 


year shows the direction 


SUMMARY OF TEACHER SALARY PAYMENTS 


Number 

of 1940-41 1945-46 
Payments Number Percent Number Percent 
Nine 14 14.4 12 11.8 
Ten 28 28.9 20 19.6 
Twelve 34 35.1 16 15.1 
Twice a Month 9 9.3 16 45.7 
Nine or Twelve 

(Teacher op- 

tion) 5 5.1 { 4.9 
Other . 7 y j 3.9 
97 100.0 102 100.0 
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It is apparent that more city schools are mov 
ing toward a twelve-payment plan. The percent 
of schools in this category has increased from 
35.1% to over 45% in the five year period 
An increase in the number paying twice a 
month is also evident. While only about 9.3% 
used this method in 1940-41 approximately 
16% of the schools now pay on this basis 

Most superintendents are now paid on either 
a twelve-payment plan or twice a month. The 
nine payment plan has virtually disappeared for 
superintendents and is decreasing for teachers 


in city school systems. 


SUMMARY OF SUPERINTENDENT SALARY 


PAYMENTS 
Number 
of 
Payments Number Percent 
Nine 5 4.0 
Ten 2 2.0 
Twelve 76 76.8 
Twice Monthly 16 16.2 
Other 2 2.0 
99 100.0 
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If You Drive a Car 





Know the Responsibility Law 


(Editor's Note: We suggest that you tear cut this 


page and keep it in your car for immediate reference 
in case of accident. ) 
HE 1945 Wisconsin legislature enacted a 
safety responsibility law concerning all citi 
zens which becomes effective January 1, 1946. 
It affects motorists and pedestrians alike. The 
law is designed to: 
1. Prevent accidents; 
2. Enable victims of accidents to recover 
damages from careless motorists ; 
3. Remove careless and financially irrespon 


sible drivers from the highway. 


The careful and the fortunate motorist 
who is never involved in a traffic accident 
is not affected by the law. He may remain 
outside of it so long as he ts not involved in 
a reportable accident 

Not a Compulsory Insurance Law 

We desire to impress unmistakably on every 
one that this is vot a compulsory insurance law 
No motorist is required to purchase public lia 
bility insurance in order to obtain a driver's 
license, registration certificate or license plat 
inless his driving privileges have been sus 


nded or revoked 


If You Have an Accident 

Whether you are at fault or not you must, 

in addition to reporting the accident to th 

Motor Vehicle Department, be prepared to 
10 one of these four things: 

1. Prove to the Motor 

Vehicle Department that 

you were protected by an 


insurance policy in_ the 
amounts of $5,000—$10,000 
for personal injury and 
$1,000 tor property damage 
at the time of accident. 
Or 
2 Deposit with the Mo- 


tor Vehicle Department evi- 
dence of your financial abil- 
ity to pay the evaluated 
property damage and_ per- 
sonal injury resulting from 
the accident by one of the 


following methods: 
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a. By an actual cash deposit; 

b. By filing a surety bond; 

c. By filing an approved real estat« 
bond. . . 


Or 

3. By settling the dam 
ages with the other parties 
involved and filing a release 
with the Motor Vehicle 
Department, signed by the 
other parties, relieving you 
of any further liability in 
the accident. 











Or 


i. Suffer the suspension 
of your driver’s license and 
license plates and stop 
driving. 











If Involved in a Traffic Accidert 


1. If total combined property damage is 
$50.00 or more, or any personal injury how 
ever slight is caused, report the accident im 
mediately to your local police, sheriff, or 
county traffic department. (W7s. Stats. 85.141 
(6) (a)) 

2. Secure from them a state accident report 
(Form $-100), complete it and mail it directly 
to the Motor Vehicle Department, Madison 2, 
Wisconsin, within 48 hours after the accident 
(Wis. Stats. 85.141 (6) (a)) 

3. If you carried public liability and prop 
erty damage insurance at the time of the acci- 
dent, have your insurance agent complete 
safety responsibility insurance certificate (Form 
SR-21) for you. Attach the certificate to the 
report of your accident and mail them to the 
Motor Vehicle Department. (W’ss. Stats, 85.09 
(27) 

1. If you are injured in the accident to such 
an extent as to prevent you from completing a 
report, have a passenger in your car or a wit- 
ness or law enforcement ‘officer file the report 
for you. 

5. REMEMBER FAILURE TO FILE A 
REPORT MAY CAUSE SUSPENSION OF 
YOUR DRIVING PRIVILEGES. 
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Banks of Wisconsin 


by Dr. Edward P. Alexander 


Director, Wisconsin Historical Society 


7... was, however, no such unanimity of 


opinion concerning the need for banks. The 
whole country, and especially the frontier, had 
had many sad experiences with banks, which 
in those days gave most of their attention to 


} 


issuing paper currency Too often, these ‘red 


dogs” or “blue bellies’ (named thus from the 
color of ink with which they were signed) 
were worth no more than the paper they wer« 
printed on. Wily rascals would establish a 
bank far in the wilderness where they could 
not be found and redemption demanded ot 
them. People had to be on guard constantly 
about what paper money they accepted. No 
wonder, then, that men became disgusted and 
said that the only bank of any value was 
bank of earth, and that the only share they 
would put any confidence in was a plowshare! 
In territorial days Wisconsin at one time or 
another chartered several banks. The Bank of 
Wisconsin at Green Bay was incorporated by 
Michigan Territory in 1835 with Morgan L 
Martin as its president. In 1836 Wisconsin's 
first territorial legislature set up the Bank of 
Mineral Point, the Miners’ Bank of Dubuque, 
Bank of Milwaukee. In July, 1836 


Congress had passed a law requiring that bank 


and the 


legislatures h« 
taking effect 
The Mineral Point, Dubuque, and Milwauke« 


charters issued by territorial 


confirmed by Congress before 


banks were so approved, but a charter issued 
to the State Bank of Wisconsin at 
Chien in 1837 was disallowed. The Bank of 
Racine and 
quarters at both Racine and Burlington, Lowa, 


Prairie du 


Iowa which was to have head 
was incorporated by the territorial legislature 
in 1837, but Congress approved this charter 
met, 
1839 
an ambitious State Bank of Wisconsin was in 


corporated with a capital of $1,000,000, the 


with certain restrictions which were not 


and the bank did not ever function. In 


parent bank to be allowed to have fot more 


(Editor's Note: Dr. Alexander's original article was 
entitled “Canals and Banks of Wisconsin’. We pub- 
lished the history of the development of canals in 
the November Journal and are now completing the 
chapter by publishing the history of banks in the 
state. ) 


December, Nineteen Huadred Forty-Five 


This is the last part of the twelfth of a 
series written to help teachers and stu- 
dents understand the history of the state. 
than five branches. This institution was spon 
sored by William S. 


famed first Secretary of the Treasury, and it 


Hamilton, son of the 


had many of the features of the Second Bank 
of the United States which was destroyed by 
Bank of 


( OnLress 


President Andrew Jackson. The State 


Wisconsin 


however, and in 1843 the 


was not sanctioned by 
territorial legislature 
repealed its charter 


None of the 


were 


1 ] 
territorial banks 


three which 
what is now Wisconsin wa 
The Bank of Wisconsin at 
Bay got under way in 1835 with its author 


$100,000 


located in 
successful Greet 
ized capital ot oversubscribed b 
$36,450 although only $10,000 was paid in 
In 1838 a legislative committee went to Green 
bank, but had 
been warned by Morgan L. Martin, its presi 


Bay to examine the its cashier 


dent, ‘‘to refuse an examination of the books 
vouchers, etc., belonging to the Bank.” In 1839 
the attorney general of the territory brought 
suit against the bank, and its property which 
consisted of ‘‘six chairs, one keg, containing 
eighty-six dollars and twenty cents, one maple 
chest, and one iron safe’ was seized. The 
bank's assets were finally found sufficient to 
pay about fifty cents on the dollar 
The Bank of Milwaukee late in 


lowed one Francis Kelly O'Farrall to subscribe 


1837 al 


for 1,984 shares of its $200,000 ¢ apital and ap 
pointed him fiscal agent and cashier. But when 
the board of directors called on him to lay 
before it ‘‘all books, papers, notes, documents 
funds, belonging to the Bank of Milwaukee,’ 
Mr. O'Farrall disappeared, and the bank did 


not open for business 


The Bank of Mineral 
more disastrous career. It 


Point had an even 


was set up in 1837 
with only $2,000 paid in of its capital of 
$200,000. Samuel B. Knapp, 


greeted legislative investigating committees 


its cashier 


cordially and answered their questions glibly 
But the bank suspended late in 1841. When 
two receivers went to Mineral Point they could 
not find the bank’s assets. Cashier Knapp left 
suddenly for Rockford, 


Illinois, to visit a 


brother who was in jail there, but the cashier 
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was overtaken, and two volumes of Dickéns’ 
novels which he had given a friend were 


found to contain drafts and other assets to- 
taling $59,700 pasted between the leaves. 
Eventually most of the bank's notes were re 
deemed at 50 percent, and some at 20 cents 
on the dollar. Moses M. Strong. thought that 
the community lost more than $200,000 in 
this failure. 

With such experiences it is not strange that 
the territorial legislature became more and 
more touchy about chartering banks. Nearly 
every act of incorporation it passed contained 
a clause forbidding banking in any form; even 
the 1845 charter of the First Congregational 
Society of Milwaukee reads: ‘Nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to give to 
the said society banking powers.” 

But despite legislative vigilance the Wiscon 
sin Marine and Fire Insurance Company in 
1839 obtained a charter with banking priv 
ileges. The Fox River Hydraulic Company at 
De Pere also issued a few bank notes after 
1838, although they did not total more than 
$5,000 by the following summer. The insur 
ance company, however, became a bank for all 
practical purposes, and a sound one, too. 

The Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance 
Company was the creation of George Smith, 
a canny Scot who had started a similar com- 
pany in Chicago only to have its banking op- 
erations suppressed by the Illinois legislature. 
Smith then got Daniel Wells of Milwaukec 
to introduce a bill in the territorial council to 
charter such an insurance company in Wis 
consin with a capital of $50,000, In addition 
to the regular business of insurance, the com- 
pany was allowed to receive money on deposit, 
issue certificates of deposit, and lend money, 
“provided nothing herein contained shall give 
the said company banking privileges.” 

In August, 1839, George Smith sent Alex- 
ander Mitchell, a twenty-two-year-old Scot 
trained in the banking business in Scotland, to 
Milwaukee to act as secretary of the insurance 
company. People might joke about the broad 
Scotch burr, the long-tailed coat and sturdy 
plaid pantaloons, of ruddy-cheeked young Mit 
chell, but they respected his shrewdness and 
integrity. He lodged in his office and swept it 
himself. Mitchell at once started issuing cer 
tificates of deposit in denominations of one, 
three, five, and ten dollars. Engraved by a 
banknote company and signed by George 
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Smith, they soon became known everywhere in 
Wisconsin, I]linois, Iowa, Missouri, and Michi- 
gan as ‘George Smith's money.” In 1840 
there was $12,000 worth of them in circula- 
tion; in 1843, $70,000; and in 1852, $897,000. 

The new bank was conservatively run, 
always careful to redeem its paper on demand. 
In 1849 Chicago and Detroit banks circulated 
a rumor that Smith’s bank in Chicago had 
closed, and a run occurred upon the Milwau- 
kee institution. But Mitchell, supplied with 
specie by swift riders sent to Chicago, calmly 
paid out all demands and had his cashier, 
David Ferguson, keep paying until bedtime, 
long after the regular banking hours. When 
people found out that the Smith bank had 
been closed only for Thanksgiving, they felt 
new confidence in the Wisconsin Marine and 
Fire Insurance Company. 

Meanwhile, the company was being assaulted 
in the legislature, which in 1846 voted the 
repeal of its charter. But Mitchell continued 
to operate as before, holding that only court 
action could invalidate the incorporation. As 
long as he could keep his bank open, he was 
profiting from the Wisconsin legislature's aver- 
sion for banks and enjoying a virtual financial 
monopoly. The company was rendering needed 
services to the region, not only providing a 
reliable currency but also aiding farmers to 
buy their lands by purchasing them at the gov- 
ernment cash price and then letting the settlers 
pay for them over a period of time. The com- 
pany did not cease doing business, and when 
the Free Banking Act of 1852 was passed, it 
simply added Bank to its name. The institu- 
tion still continues today in Milwaukee as the 
Marine National Exchange Bank. 

The constitutional convention of 1846 for- 
bade all banking in the new state, but the busi 
ness elements of the population then succeeded 
in securing the rejection of the constitution 
by the people. The second constitution pro- 
vided that the state legislature might authorize 
a referendum to see whether the people de 
sired banks, and if so, the legislature might 
grant charters or frame a general banking act, 
provided that such charters or act were ap- 
proved by a popular referendum. This process 
was carried through in 1851-52, and a gen 
eral Free Banking Law similar to that used in 
New York State was passed. Under this system 
any group of individuals could set up a bank 
by adhering to the provisions of this general 
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law instead of securing a separate charter 
from the legislature, and banknotes were is- 
sued through a state comptroller, to be based 
upon bonds of the federal or state govern- 
ments. But the Wisconsin law poor in 
that it allowed currency to be issued up to the 
full market value of the bonds and permitted 
some railroad bonds to be used as well as the 


Was 


government securities. 

The Free Banking Law was popular, and by 
1855 there were two dozen state banks with 
a total capital of $1,450,000. There were seven 
banks in Milwaukee, three each at Madison and 
Racine, two each at Watertown and Green Bay, 
and the rest at Beloit, Janesville, Mineral 
Point, Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Portage City, 
and Kenosha. Among them was the Farmers’ 
and Millers’ Bank in Milwaukee, organized in 
1853 and today the First National Bank. The 
Marshall and IIsley Bank in Milwaukee did 
not join the system at once; it had been begun 
in 1847 as a private banking business by 
Samuel Marshall, a good Quaker from Penn 
sylvania, who was joined by Charles F. IIsley 
in 1849. But in 1853 Marshall founded the 
State Bank of Madison, the first state bank in 
Wisconsin. In addition to such sound institu 
tions there were many “wildcat,” speculative 
banks set up in remote and inaccessible places. 
In order to confuse the holders of his bank 
notes, one banker even named his institution 
the “Bank of Green Bay’? when it was actually 
situated in La Crosse. 

The weaknesses of free banking as practiced 
in Wisconsin appeared during the depression 
following the panic of 1857. Alexander Mit- 
chell helped organize the Wisconsin Bankers’ 
Association in 1858 first 
president. The sound banks got together in 


and served as its 
this organization and tried unsuccessfully to 
force wildcat organizations located in inacces- 
sible spots to redeem their currency at a cen 
tral seat of exchange. The publicity given to 
the problem by this association helped secure 
a constitutional amendment in 1858 forbidding 
the comptroller to issue paper money except 
to banks doing a regular banking business «in 
a township containing not less than 200 voters. 
Railroad bonds were also entirely eliminated as 
security for such currency. But an even greater 
weakness of Wisconsin banking lay in the state 
backed the banknotes. Bankers 
were tempted to acquire the bonds of less 


bonds which 


(Turn to page 198) 
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Wisconsin Plans FM 
Educational Network 
by H. L. Ewbank 


Chairman, State Radio Council 


HE 1945 legislature appropriated funds 

to construct the first units of a state system 
of FM (frequency modulation) educational 
stations and created a State Radio Council to 
develop the network and formulate policies 
regulating its operation. The Council consists 
of these administrative heads of state agencies 


having educational and informational 


functions: 


Walter S. Goodland, Governor 

Edwin B. Fred, President of the University 

L. H. Adolfson, Director of the University 
Extension Division 

C. J. Anderson, Dean of 
Education 

Milton H. Button, Director of the 
Department of Agriculture 

John Callahan, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

Warren W. Clark, Associate Director of Agri- 
cultural Extension 

Edgar G. Doudna, Secretary of the Board of 
Regents of Normal Schools 

H. L. Ewbank, Chairman of the 
Radio Committee 

Clarence L. Greiber, 
Board of Vocational and 

Frank O. Holt, Director of 
Division of Public Service 


the School of 


State 


University 


Director of the State 
Adult Education 
the University 


At its first meeting, October 3, the Council 
elected H. L. Ewbank, chairman, and H. B. 
McCarty, executive director. 

The Council is planning a network that will 
be used jointly by state agencies and statewide 
organizations “for the presentation of educa- 
tional, informational, and public service pro- 
grams. The system, ultimately to consist of 
seven stations and the necessary relay links, 
will supply daytime and evening programs to 
all parts of the state. It will be so designed 
that network programs may originate at any 
of the seven stations. 

Frequency modulation broadcasting is not 
affected by static and atmospheric disturbances. 
This, and other engineering considerations, 
convinced the that FM should be 
adapted for the state network in spite of the 
fact that our present radio sets will not receive 
individuals con- 


Council 


FM programs. Schools and 
templating the purchases of receiving equip 


(Turn to page 190) 








Wanted 


From Wisconsin Educators 


Help 


by Francis S$. Chase 
Director, Rural Editorial Service 
For State Education Associations 


O YOU believe that a school should 
change community life? 

“The worst tragedy that can come to a com- 
munity is that nothing has happened in that 
community because the school is there.” W. P. 
King, executive secretary of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation association, put into this statement an 
eloquence of feeling, which grew out of deep 
knowledge and deep concern for rural educa- 
tion. ‘Nothing has happened because the school 
is there, and,” he added sorrowfully, ‘the peo- 
ple do not expect anything to happen because 
the school is there.” 

What should happen in a community be- 
cause the school is there? How should a school 
work so that the r/ght things happen? How 
can teachers learn to teach in such a way that 
things happen for community betterment? 

To help supply answers to these questions, 
the Rural Editorial Service for State Education 
Associations has been established. This service 
will come to you through your own Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. The R.E.S. is operating 
under a grant from the Kellogg Foundation 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, and under the 
sponsorship of the University of Chicago. It is 
governed by a board of editors named by the 
National Association of Secretaries of State 
Teacher associations. One of the chief concerns 
of this service is to help your journal serve you 
better. 





Fee mig 


EOITOR.+*SEARCHING FOR NEW IDEAS>+ 
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The Rural Editorial Service financed by 
the Kellogg Foundation will supply ar- 


ticles on rural education for the Journal. 


Your Editor Not Content 


Do you want a better educational journal? 
Yes, I know the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion is good, but I shall let you in on a secret. 
Your editor is not satisfied with it. He wants 
it to be a lot better. Last summer when the 
editors of the state education journals met at 
the University of Chicago for a two-weeks 
Workshop, your editor was scurrying around 
for new ideas with all the eagerness of a two- 
year-old on his first Easter egg hunt. The earn- 
estness with which all of the editors of the state 
education journals are seeking ways of giving 
teachers better service was strikingly evident 
throughout the Workshop. 

Your editor worked with the other editors 
and executive secretaries through the National 
Association of Secretaries of State Teacher As- 
sociations to create the Rural Editorial Service. 
This service was established primarily to im- 
prove the services of schools to their communi- 
ties, particularly in rural areas, and to improve 
rural-urban relationships. The improvement of 
schools and teaching will be stimulated chiefly 
through the state education journals. 

We want to know how your journal can 
help you to teach better; how it can help you 
to raise the level of thinking and acting in 
your community. You can lend a helping hand 
to teachers throughout America if you will 
write us your ideas of how a teachers’ magazine 
can be most helpful. Suggestions coming from 
teachers all over the country will be summarized 
for the benefit of each of the editors. We know 
that teachers are reluctant to write their views 
on matters of this kind, but we want to urge 
it On you, in this case, as a genuine service to 
the profession of teaching. 


Would You Like to Know? 

Would you be interested in vivid descrip- 
tions of good school practices throughout 
America? Would you profit by a clear account 
of how a rural school has promoted better 
health services or improved agricultural prac- 
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tices in its community? Would you like to 
know how other schools have developed pro- 
grams that influence civic thinking and action? 
Would you like to know how some rural 
schools have overcome lack of resources and 
materials, and made the community a labora- 
tory for effective learning? 

If you are interested in these things, so are 
thousands of your fellow teachers scattered 
throughout the nation. You can help other 
teachers by letting the Rural Editorial Service 
know of good practices in teaching that come 
to your attention. Just tell in your own way 
of how you, or some other teacher, has solved 
a school or community problem. Or how a 
school has become a center of community enter- 
prise. Or how community problems are being 
met by a school working with other community 
agencies. If you don’t feel equal to describing 
what has happened, just drop us a card and 
say: 

“Something is happening in Ashland county 
because the school is there, and I think maybe 
you would like to look into it. I am giving 
you below the names and addresses of some 
furnish further 


persons who might infor- 


mation.”’ 


At Your Service 
The Rural Editorial Service is jour service. 
We invite you to tell us how it can serve you 
through the Wzsconsin Journal of Education. 
Address your comments and questions to: 
Francis S. Chase, Director, Rural Editorial Serv 
ice, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. 
Remember that two things, chiefly, are 
desired: 
1. Your ideas as to how your state education 
journal can be more helpful to you; and 
2. Tips on good school practices, especially 
those which lead to community improve- 
ment. 





Tennessee Educational Survey 

The Tennessee General Assembly appropri- 
ated $30,000 for an educational survey. The 
Commissioner of Education has the authority 
“to direct a study of public education in Ten- 
nessee and report his findings to the Governor 
and General Assembly of the state at the open- 
ing of the regular session in January, 1947.” 
Dr. E. A. Waters of the University of Ten- 
nessee has been appointed director. 


December, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


geography, 


Specialized 
Geography Rooms 


by Norman Wittkop, V ice-Prin. 
McKinley School, Milwaukee 


OW many of us teachers of geography 

have to teach with very little physical 
equipment? How many of us have often ex- 
pressed a silent or verbal wish to teach our sub- 
ject in a room that had enough maps, charts, 
graphs, globes, etc. to do really good work and 
feel that the students were getting a great deal 
from their geography study? How many of us 
have often wished we had dark shades for thx 
windows, a projection lantern with a library 
of up-to-date slides and pictures? How many 
of us have longed for a projector with a ready 
supply of appropriate films? I think there ts 
not a teacher of geography but who has craved 
specialized 


for a real geography room, a 


room.” Would you, if you hired a carpenter, 
expect him to do a good job if his equipment 
consisted of a tack hammer, a few spikes, and 
a saw? The very idea is ludicrous 

Isn't it plain common sense reasoning that a 
craftsman or a laborer can do a better job when 
he has the necessary tools? Even if the teacher 
is not an expert in the use of the tools it 
doesnt’ take long to learn their use. With the 
proper equipment in a room there is bound to 
be improved motivation on the part of the 
teacher, and enthusiastic research on the part 
of the student. It has often been said that a 
good teacher learns from the very lessons he 
teaches. There is always a new angle, a new 
slant, a broader concept in every unit studied. 
Many teachers dread to teach geography mainly 
because of the lack of ‘working tools’’ so nec- 
essary to good teaching. After all, it is the 
results that count from the student and teacher 
alike. 

How Have 


they really obtained their money's worth for 


about the students themselves? 


the time spent in a room with perhaps an an- 
tique map or two hung on the wall? Have the 
students a desire—a thirst to know more of 
geography? Or are they fed up on so-called 
and the geography teacher as well ? 

Specialized teachers do a splendid job if 
they have the proper equipment. Non-special 
ized teachers do a terrible job without the right 


(Turn to page 206) 
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The Teacher 


And Economic Prosperity 


EACHERS’ economic welfare is intrinsic- 

ally interwoven with the business life of 
the community, the state, and the nation. Not 
only are salaries paid to teachers directly 
dependent on economic conditions but the 
level of industrial activity and prices determine 
the amount and quality of goods and com 
modities which teachers can purchase with the 
salaries received. 

Since business trends influence so directly 
the economic position of the teacher, a brief 
resume of current conditions should be of 
interest: 

1. Average weekly wages in U.S. industry 
rose 78% from January 1941, the base date 
of the “‘little steel’ formula, to the peak of 
war production, March 1945. In Wisconsin the 
increase was 53%. 


WAGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES* 


January March Per Cent of 


1941 1945 Increase 
Wisconsin $32.03 $49.03 53% 
United States : 26.64 47.51 78% 


The above increases do not show the raises 
granted prior to January 1941, which in both 
the U.S. and Wisconsin were very substantial. 
The rate of increase since 1939 was especially 
rapid. 

2. While future industrial wage policies are 
very unsettled, some clues as to their direction 
may be gleaned from union demands, employ- 
ers’ position, and government attitude: 


a. Unions are generally asking a 30% increase 
in straight-time wages. 

b. Employers are, in a number of cases, offer- 
ing 15%. It is reported that Ford is willing 
to compromise at 23%. 

c. Government's Secretary of Labor Schwellen- 
bach has indicated that he considers onl 
the amount in excess of 15% in dispute 
requiring arbitration. President Truman ad- 
vocates increases in wages where increased 
prices will not result. Where wages for 
straight-time have increased by less than 
the cost-of-living between January 1941 and 
September 1945 (placed at 30%) increases 
will be approved even though it means an 
increase in prices. 


* Data for U.S. from Business Week, Oct. 27, 


1945, p. 106: for Wisconsin from monthly reports 
of Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
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3. Farmers,* whose income is over twice 
what it was in 1940, are active too. The farm 
bloc is laying the groundwork to capture gains 
for agriculture equivalent to those asked by 
labor. The outlook is that the Secretary of 
Agriculture must fend off an increase of 
25-30% in farm prices if cost-of-living is to 
be held in control. 

1. The more optimistic estimate that a 15% 
wage rise for labor can be granted and living 
costs held to a 4 to 5% increase. However, 
if farmers secure similar gains an increase of 
10% is more likely. The big test 1s how much 
inflation will come around the middle of 
1946.** It is then that controls on rents and 
prices may be bent or broken by Congress. 

5. The current decrease in business activities 
is to be expected following the end of the 
war. The decline is, however, no depression lay- 
off. It is a re-tooling for increased peace-time 
production and employment. By early 1946*** 
the rate of production is expected to be about 





132% of 1935-39, about 40% lower than the 
end of the war. ‘Then a rapid recovery is to 
be looked for, carrying the index back to 
154% (1935-39 == 100) late im the year.” 
This does not suggest the feverish drive for 
production characteristic of the war. It does 
suggest prosperity. It represents business activ- 


ity about 50% higher than the pre-war level. 


6. While there has been a material decrease 
in number of persons employed it was never 
contemplated that employment would continuc 
at its war-time peak. The labor ranks were 
swelled during the war by women who nor- 
mally would not have worked outside the home 
(estimated at 2,000,000 on a_ nation-wide 
basis), persons coming back from retirement 
to help out because of the labor shortage, boys 
and girls who should have been in school, and 
other groups. Three shifts, twenty-four hours 
operation, seven days per week, which was the 
order of the day in war-time, does not seem 
essential or even desirable in a_ peace-time 
economy. An employment figure well in excess 


* Business Week, Oct. 13 and 20, 1945 
*%* 17, §. News, Oct. 26, 1945. 
ee U7. S§. News, Oct. 26, 1945 


(Turn to page 186) 
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Teacher Supply 
And Teachers’ Salaries 


HE State Superintendent, in his September 

bulletin, reviewed the teacher situation in 
the later part of the summer just passed. 
Placement officers report that they have been 
besieged with last-minute requests to fill jobs 
that many schools have 
open with incomplete staffs . . 
report that it is practically impossible to obtain 
of physical education, industrial 


been forced to 


. administrators 


and 


teachers 
arts, science and mathematics, and agriculture.” 

Is history to repeat itself? What is the future 
outlook? Schoolmen battling through the past 
several years attempting to obtain qualified 
teachers realize that the situation is not reme 
died over night. They know teachers will con- 
tinue to be scarce for some time. The ques- 
tion is, how scarce and especially how scarce 
will teachers be for next year? 

It is estimated by the State Superintendent's 
othce that during the present year 3300 permits 
to teach will be issued to persons not meeting 
the minimum legal educational requirements. 
it 1s that 
replacements will make the teacher situation 


obvious this volume of necessary 
critical for some time. 

Probably not more than 873 seniors will 
graduate from our public teacher—training in- 
stitutions next June. Normally we graduate 
2111. The following table shows a comparison 
of full-time seniors at the present time with 
1939-40: 

Full-Time Seniors 
(ist Semester) 


School 1939-40 1945—46 
State Teacher Colleges 

Eau Claire 82 26 
La Crosse 89 50 
Milwaukee 253 113 
Oshkosh _- 104 32 
Platteville 64 19 
River Falls 89 20 
Stevens Point 114 34 
Superior __- 107 {2 
Whitewater 152 51 
Stout Institute ____ 123 61 
Univ. of Wis. (Sch. of Educ.) 281 148 
County Normal Schools* 653 277 
2111 873 

*In four cases estimates were necessary as this 


year’s report was not yet filed. The 1939 


are graduates. 


410 figures 


December, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


Men continue to be a missing quantity in 
most of the teacher—training institutions. Ex- 
cept for returning veterans the situation is 
likely to continue as is until the military status 
of high school graduates under selective service 
is revised. 

This 


closed because no teachers are available. Rural 


year a number of departments are 
vocational agriculture is perhaps the hardest 
hit with fifty departments closed. Six other 
departments are open only because one man 
is handling two departments. Twelve schools 
are being taught by persons holding temporary 
field. A 


would like to establish a vocational agriculture 


licenses in this number of schools 
course but with the scarcity of teachers no ex 
pansion has been possible for the past several 
years. A conservative estimate is that 15 to 20 
agricultural departments will be without teach 
ers next year. 

Teacher shortages are also very serious in 
l) girls’ P.E., 2) Art, 
3) Speech Correction and other special fields, 
+) Vocational Music 


(women), 6) 


the following fields: 


(women), 5) Commer 


cial Mathematics and_ science 
(women), 7) Kindergarten, 8) Primary, and 
9) 7th and 8th grade. Teaching has become 
a woman's world. With the re 


little 


ever more of 


turning “vets” men are becoming a 
more plentiful, if school boards are willing to 
pay a higher salary and frequently find a suit- 
able house for the veteran and his family. 

So far the returning veteran has not im 
proved the total teacher supply as much as 
was anticipated. With literally thousands of 
married women teachers waiting for their hus 


bands’ return so they can stop teaching, ther 


is simply a shift in shortages—a few more 
available men—a few less available women 


All indications add up to the fact that qualified 
teachers will be very scarce not only for next 
year but for the next several years. 

With the supply of teachers very limited, 
next year's salaries will obviously be higher 
than during the current year. This year's sal- 
aries (1945-46), as compiled from preliminary 
reports on file in the State Superintendent's 
othce, are given below. The 1945-46 salaries 
represent an increase of 6% for city elementary 
teachers and nearly 8% for city high school 
teachers, over 1944-45. 
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MEDIAN SALARIES OF CITY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Size of City Systems 
500 to 100 teachers 
99 to 5 
49 to 36 
29 to 20 teachers 


teachers 


teachers 


Fewer than 20 teachers 
All city teachers* 


* Exclusive of Milwaukee. 


In view of the general wage demands of 
other workers an increase comparable to that 
granted last year is indicated for next year. 
It seems obvious that cost-of-living adjustments 
must be continued—if not increased—since 
data generally point to higher prices. Any 
school below the average of comparable school 
systems may want to consider additional ad 
justments on this account. 

A review of the teacher supply in Wisconsin 
dictates the necessity of an even more agegeres 
sive campaign to enroll an adequate number 
of students in our teacher-training institutions. 
An analysis of salaries paid indicate we are 
moving along, to a better financial position for 
teachers. Admitted we have a long way to go 
on the road which leads to a well-qualified, 
well-paid teacher for every boy and girl in 
Wisconsin. 











Instantaneous trans 
mission of speech to 
the remotest spots on 
the globe, the tremen- 
dous speed by which 
man is able to move 
from place to place, 
and the unparalleled 
development of science 
which has placed 
hitherto undreamed 
power in control of 
man have caused th 
inhabitants of the earth to realize that we arc 
living in peril. Either we get along together 
following the paths of peace or we build big 
ger and more devastating instruments of de 
struction and annihilate cach other through 
war. Never before have educators had the re 
sponsibility of teaching the interdependence of 
nations and the mutual benefits of cooperative 
action as they must today. Education for World 
Understanding is the watchword for every 
classroom. Man controlled scientific develop 
ments are here to stay. Are WE? 


























Elementary High School 
1944—45 1945-46 1944-45 194546 
$1938 $2027 $2274 $2442 
1584 1665 1906 2066 
1547 1710 1884 2045 
1490 1600 1837 2019 
1406 1549 1822 1950 
1719 1822 2104 2267 
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(Continued from page 184) 


of our last pre-war year should be satisfactory 
for peace-time prosperity. We are now well 
above that figure. 

Teachers’ salaries are lower than most 0« 
cupational groups. The October 10, 1945, 
Leaders Letters of the National Educational 
Association provides the comparison. “While 
teachers are better educated, have more respon 
sibility, and should be substantially better paid 
than workers in private industry, the average 
salary of teachers was at least $500 less than 
the average earnings in industry in 1944-45.” 

While the average salary of teachers, princ- 
pals, supervisors, and other instructional staff 
members was $1599 in 1943 the following 


wages were paid in private industry: 


Average 
Annual 
Type of Industry Salary 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries $ 836 
Mining 2161 
Contract Construction 2505 
Manufacturing 2349 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 1802 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 2065 
Transportation 2489 
Communication and Public Utilities 2074 
Services 1355 
All Private Industries 2026 


8. To date there has been no substantial de 
crease in living costs from the war-time peak. 
Currently, the cost-of-living index, including 
cost of clothing, food, fuel, electricity and ice, 
house furnishing, rent, and miscellaneous items, 
stands about 29% above the 1935-39 average. 
The cost of clothing and food has increased 
much more. With anticipated and already ap 
proved wage increases the cost-of-living ts 


expected to continue to rise. 
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In a Rural School 
by E. E. Stonecipher 


President of the Department 
of Rural Education, NEA 


ISTENING to the conversation of students, 
As college faculty, placement bureaus, and 
public school administrators around teacher 
education institutions, one sometimes wonders 
‘where does the child come into the teaching 
process.” You hear such expressions as, “I am 
going to teach ‘math’,” “we want a primary 


teacher,” or “there is a call for someone to 


teach home economics.’” They seem to forget 
that every successful teacher must first of all 
children that 


materials are but a means to an end. However, 


teach and subject-matter and 
one can no more teach children without teach 
ing something than he can feed a hungry child 
without food, but the food and the manner ot 
preparation is suited to the individual for whom 
used. It differs with different peoples-—so 
should instruction. 

A few years ago, the writer dropped into a 
country school which we shall call Dog Walk. 
It was located in the extreme tip of the Ozark 
country and was taught by a mature young 
man, whom we shall call Si Smith. St had con 
siderable experience, two years of college edu 
cation, a love for children and an appreciation 
of people 
in a good teacher. We went back again and 


all of which are essential qualities 


again because it was a pleasure to see Si 


teaching children. 
The Child Has a Personality 
Si recognized, in the first place, that every 
child is a human being with a personality of 


I 


maximum child activity . 
Photo courtes Vadison Public Schoo 
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Teaching Children 


Teaching children from all walks of life 
and with varying interests and abilities 
is the primary purpose of the schools. 


his own influenced by heredity, environment 
and experience. His school was organized and 
conducted in such a way as to utilize the best 
of each of these influences 

By an Act of God, the old school building 
had been removed a few years previously and 


the new building had more space and educa 


tional facilities than are often available. The 
furniture and equipment were arranged so as 
to secure mobility and flexibility. Both were 


utilized to further the interests and the learning 

experiences of the children. 

Curriculum Around Centers of Interest 
The 

centers: a flexible program designed to secure 

child 


community relationship ; and a hot-lunch pro 


school seemed to move around three 


maximum activity; a vital school and 


gram so organized as to promote health, social 
ization, and appreciation of vocational activities 
A flexible class schedule provided opportun 


ities for such activities as singing, art appre 


ciation, handicraft, and socialized play as well 
as for study of the traditional subjects. The 


children liked to sing; and, although Si was 


not a muscian, he had them all participating 
in school and community music programs. A 


variety of games was played one of the most 


popular being ping pong. A folding board fitted 


over the sand table served either as a work 


table or a tennis board 


The children all learned to play the games 
and the interest spread to older out-of-school 


youth and to the parents An indoor tennis 


tournament was held in the spring, in which 


all of these groups participated, Patrons and 


children assembled at the schoolhouse one 


night a month; school furniture was moved 


aside and all engaged in such games as spin 
the-platter, take home what you borrow, and 
other games. Refreshments were served follow 
ing the games and a social hour enjoyed. So 
cials in the homes were encouraged and_ the 
teacher and wife helped with the entertainment 

(Editor Nol Mr. Stonecipher i 
Education and Extension at Kansa 
Pittsburg, Kan.) 


Director ot 
Rural State 


Teachers College, 














A large storm cave was made into a kitchen 
and dining room for serving hot lunches. Ad- 
vantage was taken of government commodities ; 
and, through the WPA, a competent woman 
was assigned to the school. Lunch was served 
in a sanitary manner, amidst pleasing conver- 
sation. A garden project grew out of this and 
community gardens were motivated. The WPA 
worker canned vegetables for the school and 
taught the parents how best to care for the 
vegetables they produced. 


Fundamental knowledge and skills were not 
neglected. As one would expect from children 
who were motivated through home and en- 
vironmental experiences, the standards of 
achievement excelled former records, as was 
shown in prizes won and grades made in the 
county competitions. No, Si Smith did not neg 
lect to teach subject matter; but he did teach 
it to children, and in such a way that their so- 
cial, intellectual, and physical development 
were promoted while they were learning to 
make wholesome adjustments to life as they 
found it. 


Rural School Opportunities 


The teacher in the rural school has oppor- 
tunities unexcelled by any other to get well ac- 
quainted with the child and his family, and 
to recognize and utilize environmental experi- 
ences and conditions. She, with the aid of the 
children, can assemble in a loose-leaf notebook 
interesting data regarding the homes and _ the 
community; about the land, the people and 
community resources, cultural, material and eco- 
nomic—and she may come to know most in 
timately the organizations and institutions that 
affect the child's life. These timely data may 
be used to motivate interests and activities and 
as an aid in interpreting and applying the sub- 
ject matter of the texts. Once rural folk come 
to know the teacher and to discover her inter- 
est in their children, they will show a coop- 
erative spirit that is gratifying. They will assist 
in rearranging, securing, and making needed 
equipment and will cooperate in developing a 
social and recreational life that makes for 
happy living together. 

These things may be had only by a teacher 
who works diligently, loves children, appreci- 
ates people and is a continuous student of 
contemporary community life. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 

White House Conference on Rural Education, 
by the National Education Association, The 
Department of Rural Education, 1945. $1.00 
Paper; $1.50 Board Bound. 

This volume records the proceedings and 
outcomes of the first White House Conference 
on Rural Education held October 3-5, 1944. 
Two hundred thirty leaders in education, gov- 
ernment, labor, industry, and agriculture from 
13 states gathered in Washington upon invita- 
tion from President and Mrs. Roosevelt to con- 
sider the pressing problems of rural education. 
The following statement made by President 
Roosevelt revealed his attitude: “Rural teach- 
ing, country teaching, the teaching given in the 
small schools at the farm crossroads and in the 
little villages and towns has played a greater 
part in American history than any other kind 
of education.” 

Perhaps the most dynamic outcome of the 
Conference included in the report is the Char- 
ter for the Education of Rural Children. It con- 
stitutes an action program which foretells great 
improvement in rural education during the next 
decade.—A. W. ZELLMER, Wisconsin Rzpids, 
Wis. 

Education, by Ellen G. White, Pacific Press 
Publishing Association, Mount View, Cal- 
ifornia, 1942. 

A book entirely different from the usual 
philosophy found on the book store shelves. 
Ellen G, White offered “Education” to the pub- 
lic for the first time in 1903. It has since had 
nine American impressions during a period of 
more than four decades, which attests to the 
books’ broad subscription. A second copyright 
was made in 1942 by "The Trustees of the 
Ellen G. White Publications.” “Education” is a 
parallel of the principles of education as we 
understand and interpret them today as applied 
to the beginning of time and the introduction 
of our progenitors, Adam and Eve. The book 
does not in its 309 pages of biblical descrip- 
tions infer principles that do not apply to our 
present concept of teaching and learning. Ellen 
G. White has taken every phase of education 
from department to techniques and discussed 
them from a biblical standpoint in amost in- 
triguing way.-L. D. CULVER, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 
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Presidents of Local Associations 


COUNTY 
Adams—Helen Richter, Oxford 
Ashland—Elizabeth Christopherson, Ashland 
Barron—Hallie Huerth, Haugen 
Bayfield—Cedric Vig, Ashland 
Brown—Mrs. Evelyn S$. Demenski, Green Bay 
Buffalo—S. M. Calhoun, Alma 
Burnett—Kermit L. Ferm, Siren 
Calumet—Heinrich Gaertner, New Holstein 
Chippewa—Doris Dumke, Bloomer 
Clark—Frank Wernzenski, Abbottsford 
Columbia—Donald Koeppe, Cambria 
Crawford—Anton Laskaskie, Eastman 
Dane (E.)—Mrs. Viola Lowe, Madison 
Dane (W.)—Olive Reeve, Mazomanie 
Dodge—Ruby Berent, Beaver Dam 
Door—Percy Newman, Sturgeon Bay 
Douglas Mrs. Anne M. Anderson, Gordon 
Dunn—Mildred Jensen, Menomonie 
Eau Claire—Kathryn Donaldson, Eau Claire 
Florence—Rebecca Johnson, Florence 
Fond du Lac—Melda Kramer, Fond du Lac 


Forest—John Irish, Laona (Actg. Pres.) 
Grant—J. F. Ronan, Bagley 

Green—Mrs. Grace Edwards, Albany 

Green Lake—R. J. Marshall, Princeton 
lowa—V. C. O'Neill, Barneveld 

Iron—Mrs. Gertrude Matson, Hurley (Actg 


Melvin A. Frank, Black River Falls 
Mrs. Almyra Prieve, Lake Mills 
Mrs. Catherine Smith, New Lisbon 
Mrs. Hazel Gillmore, Kenosha 
Austin Allard, Luxemburg 
Bernice Hemker, La Crosse 
Mrs. Colista Kilcoyne, Shullsburg 
Mrs. Betty Thompson, Antigo 
Vivian Kellner, Tomahawk 
William B. Jones, Manitowoc 
Marathon—Geraldine McNeight, Schofield 
Marinette—Sherburn Libal, Marinette 
Marquette—Mrs. Marjorie Kerst, Westfield 
Milwaukee—Oliver C. Heine, Milwaukee 


Jackson 
Jefferson 
Juneau 
Kenosha 
Kewaunee 
La Crosse 
Lafayette 
Langlade 
Lincoln 
Manitowoc 


Monroe—Elma E. Sholes, Sparta 
Oconto—George W. Baird, Suring 
Oneidi—Clvrence Wentland, Woodruff 


Outagamie—Mildred LaRue, Little Chute 
Ozaukee—Arthur Webster, Cedarburg 
Pepin—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 
Pierce—Mary Nugent, Ellsworth 
Polk—L. Heinsohn, St. Croix Falls 
Portage—Russell Wrolstad, Rosholt 
Price—Alfred Balsis, Phillips 
Racine—Paul Hake, Racine 
Richland—Mrs. Blanche Patch, Viola 
Rock—Mrs. Hannah Anderson, Footville 
Rusk—L. A. Davison, Glen Flora 

St. Croix—Clarence Sylla, Glenwood City 
Sauk—Mrs. Lena Butterfield, Reedsburg 
Sawyer—Thomas Reid, Loretta 
Shawano—Mrs. Helen Koch, Shawano 
Sheboygan—Raymond L. Schueffner, Plymouth 
Taylor—Stanley Zielanis, Rib Lake 
Trempealeau—L. S$. Qualley, Trempealeau 
Vernon—V. V. Goss, Hillsboro 
Vilas—Lyman Pearsall, Winegar 
Walworth—Sheridan Ellsworth, Lake Geneva 
Washburn—Pearl Barager, Spooner 
Washington—Marcella Schleif, Kewaskum 
Waukesha—Alice O. Hart, Dousman 
Waupaca—C. R. Poole, Fremont 


December, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


Pres ) 


Waushara—Russell Way, Hancock 
Winnebago—Amber Morgan, Oshkosh 
Wood Alphild Johnson, Vesper 


CITIES 


Arvilla Schrader, 515 Lincoln St. 
Catherine Bachmann, 308 Memorial 


Antigo—A 

Appleton 
Drive 

Ashland—Addie Nichols, #7 Fifield Row 

Barron—John E. Hoar 

Beaver Dam—Otto Steinike, 302 N 

Beloit—A. C. Epple, 411 Moore St 

Berlin—C. F. Shaw 

Black River Falls—Monne Nessa, 504 Fillmore 

Boscobel—Leonard Brittelli, 311 Dwight St 

Burlington—Grace Asby, 541 Pine St 

Chilton—Donovan Hohman 

Chippewa Falls—Verne Anderson, 1320 
Plac« 


Clintonville 


University 


Pleasant 


Walter Rohm, 58 E. 12th St 

Columbus—Dora McKibbin, 442 W. Prairi« 

Cudahy—Robert A. Bowman, S. Lake Dr. & I 
Munkwitz Ave 

Delavan—Marguerite McCoy, 301 W. Walworth Ave 

De Pere W. De Pere J B Layde, Nicolet H. § 

Eau Clat Herbert Lystrup, Sr. H. S 

Edgerton—Mrs. Edna G. Swan, Box 28 

Elkhorn—Burr Tolles 

Fond du Lac—Marie Johnson, 57 E. Tenth St 

Ft. Atkinson—Laura Wagner, Senior High School 

Green Bay—Mabel Hoyler (Actg. Pres.) 521 Fourth 
St 

Greendale—Helen Siemion 

Hartford—R. E. Brasure, 306 |} 

Hudson—Elizabeth McIlquham 

Hurley—Jennie Rubatt, South Side School 

Janesville—Agnes Krog, Janesville High School 

Jefferson—Robert Larson 

Kaukauna—Ceil Hoolihan, 127 W. 8th St 

Kenosha—Harvard C. Smith, 7618—Sth Ave 

La Crosse—Dr. R. W. Bardwell, Supt. of City 
Schools 

Lancaster—Laura Johnson, 508 E. Lincoln 

Madison—O. J. Melby, Vocational School 

Manitowoc—Frank Novitski, 1134 N. 16th St 

Marinette—-T. K. Hocking, Marinette Co. Normal 

Marshfield—Loche Lunde (Actg. Pres.) 


Sumner St 


Mayville—Gregory P. Buechel, High School 
Medford—Margaret Harless, 101 N. 2nd St 
Menasha—Isable Schultz, 541 Broad St 


Menomonie—Vivian Goldsmith, 1014 Wilson Ave 
MerrillI—Alta Moore, 104 S. Prospect, W. Salem 
Milton—Milton Jct-——Mrs. Hazel Wille, Ft. Atkinson 
Milwaukee 
Elem. School Prin. Assn 
W. Keefe Ave. 
Sec. Educ. Assn.—Marvin Witte, N 
S., 1121 W. Center 
Pub. Sch. Adm.—Alvin E. Westgaard, Pulaski H. § 
Teachers Assn.—Frances Jelinek, Hotel Wisconsin, 
Room 150 
Monroe—Grace Foxwell, 1423—15th Ave 
Neenah—A. J. Poellinger, High School 
New London—Leonard Krause 
N. Fond du Lac—Besste I. Allen, N 
Oconomowoc—Oscar W. Dobratz, R. 4 


Harold Peterson, 1618 


Division H 


Fond du Lac 


Oconto—Mrs. Anna Kaye, 109 McDonald St 
Oconto Falls—Allie R, Allen 
Oshkosh—Alma Therese Link, 453 Jackson Dr 


Park Falls Mrs Howard Forbes 








Platteville—Mrs. Ila A. Williams, 523 W. Pine St. 

Plymouth—Gertrude Lutze, High School 

Portage—Elizabeth Kelly, 512 E. Conant St. 

Prairie du Chien—Margaret M. Patterson, High 
School 

Racine—Margaret Teuscher, Park High 

Reedsburg—Horace T. Frieman, 636 N. Park St. 

Rhinelander—Olivia Holemo, 27 N. Oneida St. 

Rice Lake—Marian S. Olson, High School 

Richland Center—Hazel Sprecher, 590 N. Church St 

Ripon—Albert Dillingofski, 703 Woodside Ave. 

Shawano—Sarah Mielke, High School 

Sheboygan—John Watson, 1210 Los Angeles Ave. 

Sheboygan Falls—Ray Schmiedlin 

Shorewood—Rosemarie Mohrdieck, 4453 N. Morris 
Blvd. 

South Milwaukee—Mildred Heiman, 1612 Lake Dr 

Sparta—Jeanne Treadwell, Ward Central School 

Spooner—Harris Palmer 

Stevens Point—H. L. Rehfeldt, High School 

Stoughton—Richard Lee, High School 

Sturgeon Bay—Mrs. Marie P. Anderson 

Superior—Margaret Spielmacher, 2024 Hammond 
Ave. 

Tomah—Mary McAdams, High School 

Two Rivers—Herbert Dohrman, Wash. H. S. 

Viroqua—Florence Schroth, Box 134 

Washburn—Harriet Finley 

Watertown—Eleanor Griffith, 507—Sth St. 

Waukesha—Clifford $. Larson, 316 Waukesha Ave., 
Sussex 

Waupaca—Harold Roelofs 

Waupun—John Preston, 200 W. Brown St. 

Wausau—Martha M. Mattson, 601 La Salle St. 

Wauwatosa—Harry E. Borchardt (Actg. Pres.) 1732 
Wauwatosa Ave. 

West Allis—William E. Noll, 1462 S. 78th St. 

West Bend—A. L. Freeman, 717—2nd Ave. 

W. Milwaukee—Sylvia Becker, 5104 W. Greenfield 


Ave. 
Whitefish Bay—Naomi Parkinson, 1144 E. Henry 
Clay St. 


Whitewater—Lilah Eberle, 304 Center St. 

Wis. Rapids—Joseph Liska, 510—3rd St. S. 
SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Eau Claire STC—Charles Hornback 

Milwaukee STC—Dr. Ortha Wilner 

Platteville STC—-H. C. Wilkerson 

Stevens Point STC—Bessie May Allen 

Superior STC—Berenice Cooper 

Stout Institute—Mary McCalmont, Menomonie 

Green Bay Voc. School—Leonard Hunsader 

Milw. Voc. School—Sidney Knudson 

West Allis Voc. School—Victor Schmitt 

Wis. School for Deaf—Edith L. Mattison, Delavan 

University of Wis.—Frank O. Holt, Ext. Division 

WISCONSIN PLANS ... 

(Continued from page 181) 
ment would do well to wait a few months until 
sets that will receive both amplitude and fre- 
quency modulation are available. 

Because it is thought that FM receivers will 
first appear there in considerable numbers, the 
Council has decided to locate the first station 
in the network to serve the Milwaukee area. 
A smaller unit will be located in Madison to 
transmit programs tc the larger stations. Con- 
struction of other stations must await action 
by the 1947 legislature. 
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How good are you on information con- su 
cerning education? All the facts have ap- 
peared in articles in the Journal. Pick the re 
one that you think correct, turn to page 213. N 

1. What per cent of selective service int 
registrants was rejected in Wiscon- 
sin in the early days of World War 
Il? a. 18.2%; b. 27.8%; c. 38.7%; to 
d. 44.5%. th 

2. What Constitutional amendment } 

: : Ww 
proposed by the legislature will be 
submitted to the voters at the gen- by 
eral election next November? a. Shall yc 
the voting age be lowered to 18? : 
b. Shall the State require compul- 
sory military training? c. Shall the ta 
legislature be authorized to appro- T 
priate money for transportation of 
parochial or private school pupils? = 
d. Shall there be a tax limitation on 
property ? tk 

3. What per cent of interest was cred- | 
ited to the teacher's retirement fund ‘ 
last year? a. 2%; b. 2.5%; c. 3%; rr 
d. 4%. 

i. Who was the official consultant of T 
the NEA at the United Nations Con- | 
erence at San Francisco? a. W. E. MW 
Givens, NEA exec. sec.; b. F. L. tl 
Schlagle, NEA pres.; c. Dean Vir- t] 


ginia Gildersleeve, of Barnard Col- 
lege; d. W. G. Carr of the NEA. 

5. What teachers were included in the 0 
sick-leave law enacted by the last 


. . . = 
session of the legislature? a. Voca- 

tion and high school; b. college; c. y 

elementary; d. rural. S 

6. How does Wisconsin rank with t 


other states in the number of white 
rural youth attending high school ? 
a. 8th; b. 21st; c. 35th; d. 44th. S 
. What teachers college has the Board I 
of Normal School Regents been 


; : i 
given the power to prescribe a four 
year liberal arts course? a. Superior; 
b. La Crosse; c. Milwaukee; d. Osh- t 


kosh. 


8. What plan for national defense does 
the Wisconsin Council on Education 
recommend? a. Further development 
of the national guard. b. A modified 
Swiss plan. c. One year of universal | 
training. d. Increase pay to assure | 
a volunteer army. 

9. How many teachers of Wisconsin 

are participating in the cost-of-living 

survey by the WEA? a. 3000. b. 

5000. c. 6000. d. 8000. 

For the benefit of teachers the Wel- 

fare Committee has recommended 

one of the following: a. Guaranteed 

minimum retirement amount; b. 

Tenure law; c. Rest home for teach- 

ers; d. Plan of group insurance. 


10. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION 





SURPLUS PROPERTY: Over 200 schools were 
represented at the meeting in Madison on 
November 8 indicating that there is a great 
interest in the present program. 

An attempt was made to assign something 
to every school that made a request and had 
the forms signed properly. The requisitions 
went to Chicago on Monday, October 12 and 
by this time the approved copy should be in 
your files. 

As soon as you receive a shipping notice con- 
tact the company where the machine is located. 
The returned copy of 13 A is not a shipping 
notice. 

A new program is being set up through 
the U.S. Office of Education which will in- 
clude all schools and most likely will cover 
more items. 


THE GOOD CITIZEN: The Wisconsin senior girl 
who best exemplifies the Good Citizen will win 
the $100 E Bond offered by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

Dependability—Service—Leadership and Patri- 
otism are the qualities upon which the senior 
students in each public school may choose by 
vote three girl members of their class for pre- 
sentation to their faculty who shall elect one 
to be the Good Citizen of her school. 

The name of the girl elected in each school 
shall be mailed to Superintendent John Calla 
han by February 22nd. From these entries one 
individual will be selected by lot at the State 
D.A.R. conference. This girl will be awarded 
the $100 Bond and all other girls will be pre- 
sented with a certificate. 

A number of schools honor their good citi- 
zen through devoting part of the Washington 
program on February 22nd to giving appro- 
priate recognition to these qualities which make 
for Good Citizenship. 


“I AM AN AMERICAN”: A two real film depict- 
ing the experiences of a typical European fam- 
ily in coming to America and its later assimila 
tion into American life is 
school in Wisconsin that 

Originally this sound film was designed for 
the “I Am An American” Day program but it 


available to any 
wishes to use it. 
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may well be used in any type of visual instruc- 
tion involving the theme of American citizen- 
ship, particularly in the social studies area. 
This is a sound film and operates on a 16mm. 
projector and requires about thirty minutes 
for complete showing. You may secure this 
film by writing to Arthur P. Crabtree, Educa 
tional Services Officer of the U.S. Department 
of Justice, Post Office Building, Chicago 7, III 


ASSISTANT HEALTH COORDINATOR AP- 
POINTED: State Superintendent John Callahan 
announces the appointment of Violet S. Hoar 
as assistant to Dr. Warren H. Southworth in 
the Wisconsin Cooperative School Health Pro 
gram beginning December, 1945. She 
work directly with the experimental and dem 
health. 

Miss Hoar, a native of Michigan, comes to 


will 


onstration centers in school 
Wisconsin with a background of training and 
experience which will enable her to work ef 
fectively as Assistant Health Coordinator. She 
received her professional training at the Uni 
versity of Michigan in the School of Nursing, 
the School of School of 
Public Health. She has served as a staff nurse 
in several hospitals; as public health nurs¢ 
in the Michigan Community Health 
Project; as nursing instructor in two hospitals; 
as family health counsellor in a county health 
department ; as health teacher and later super 


Education, and the 


Service 


visor of school healh in the city schools of 
Muncie, Indiana. For the past two years she 
has been Health Educator and Supervisor of 
Health in the Territorial Schools of Alaska. 
Congratulations, Miss Hoar, and good luck! 


HIGH SCHOOL TUITION FOR G.I. JOES: Under 
Public Law $16 a contract must be completed 
with the Veterans Administration before any 
trainee can be placed in training and tuition 


charges must be 


in accord with the customary 
policy of the school. The tuition amount will 
vary with every school, but in no case can it 
exceed the difference between the amount of 
state aid per week and $4.00 per week. The 
state law states that high schools are free to 
residents of the district between the ages of 4 
and 20 years. 

under Public Law $346 may 


Tuition fees 
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be paid 1) on the customary basis as out- 
lined in the Wisconsin 2) Non- 
resident fees may be charged for all students; 
3) A minimum rate of $15.00 per calendar 
month may be charged for a full-time veteran 


statutes ; 


trainee. 

Charges in excess of the customary rate as 
listed in 2 and 3 above may be paid provided 
that there is no conflict with existing laws and 
the Veterans Administration pay 
charges if the school certifies that there is no 


will such 


conflict with legal requirements. 


VICTORY CLOTHING COLLECTIONS: I’. lp Sen- 
senbrenner, chairman of the forthcoming cloth 
ing drive scheduled for January, in accepting 
the responsibility for sponsoring the Wisconsin 
campaign to collect 4,000,000 garments, 
appealed to Superintendent John Callahan to 


has 


encourage all superintendents and principals to 
designate this project as a school activity dur 
ing January. 

By Christmas the 150,000,000 pounds col 
lected in the original United Nations Clothing 
Drive last April and May will be comforting 
approximately 25,000,000 destitute allies in 
Europe, Asia, and the South Pacific. Four 
million pounds have been distributed in the 
Philippines; 3,500,000 pounds have been 
given in China where winter weather ts bitter 
Refugee women and children—-wandering vic 


tims of the scourge of war-—have one com 
fort: cast-off clothing from millions of Amert 
can closets and attics. 

The Wisconsin Sponsoring Committee has 
asked that all schools in Wisconsin undertake 
a clothing drive in January. Every student in 
Wisconsin could bring a few garments, or shoes 
tied in pairs, to his school. “An important 
part of this humanitarian, life-saving project 
is the letter-writing feature,” Sensenbrenner 
explained in asking the help of educators and 
“The 25,000,000 
and men who are wearing the clothing we col 
lected last Spring are the envy of millions 


for whom there was no clothing. Literally 


schools. women, children, 


millions are still in rags. I appeal to the youth 
of Wisconsin to join the army of mercy by 
diligently urging their parents and neighbors 
to give them clothing to bring to schools dur- 
ing the January drive. Our ‘clothes for courage’ 
should carry individually written messages to 
cheer the destitute people who can look only 
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to us for help. These personal notes tucked in 
pockets or pinned to sleeves are a powerful 
link between allies. 

Community committees for the Victory Cloth- 
ing Drive for Overseas Relief are now being 
organized throughout the nation. I hope that 
every superintendent of schools will volunteer 
his cooperation to chairmen and, further, will 
organize drives in schools, provide large boxes 
for the three types of items—clothing, shoes, 
and encourage school youth to 
Sensenbrenner 


and bedding 


write good-will notes,” con 
cluded. 

Further information on the Victory Clothing 
Relief may 


from local chairmen, or by communication with 


Drive for Overseas be obtained 
the Committee headquarters, Suite 636, 740 N. 
Plankinton Avenue, Milwaukee. 


“MORE FIREPOWER FOR HEALTH EDUCATION,” 
Bulletin 1945, No. 2, is a 50-page bulletin 
prepared especially for high school teachers. 
Its purpose, according to the author, is to help 
teachers become more skillful in working with 
feelings to the end that more knowledge will 
be translated into ways of living. The author, 
Arthur H. Steinhaus, was formerly Chief, Di 
vision of Physical Education and Health 
Activities, U. S. Office of Education. 

The publication is not intended as a course 
outline or a listing of what should be taught, 
but ts an attempt to illustrate methods that 
may help to close the gap which often exists 
between the health knowledge and the health 
the 
that the success of any educative experience 


behavior of individuals. It stresses idea 
varies as thoughts are or are not accompanied 
by appropriate feelings; that education must 
ever be alert to both of these happenings; and 
that the teacher can influence the feeling phase 
of any experience even as he can influence the 
cognitive phase. 

Consideration is given to the significance of 
attitudes, what they are, how they are made, re 
made, and renovated, and how they are adapted. 
Certain sections of the study deal with pain 
and the fear of pain, satisfactions from doing 
and serving, the teacher as a motivator, and as 
a human being. 

Copies of ‘More Firepower for Health Edu 
cation,” Bulletin 1945, No. 2, may be obtained 
by purchase at 15 cents each ,from the Super 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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So on this simple principle, mechanical refrigerators 
were developed. They do not use ordinary air, but a spe 
cial refrigerant. They ‘‘squeeze out’’ the heat in this re- 
frigerant by compressing it then let it expand in the 
refrigerator coils, So it takes up heat and keeps food cold 





Most great discoveries grow out of using the simple prin- 
ciples of physics which you study in high school. The 
problem is first of all to think up a way these can be 
put to use. The next problem is to use them. better 
ear after year 





|, bicycle puimps 
get hot 
your food cam be 
ke bt cold / 





For years, General Motors research men have followed 
such simple clues as the fact a bicycle pump gets hot — to 
develop new products or make old ones better. In the 
new General Motors Technical Center this work will 
continue a constant search for “more and better thing 
for more people.”’ 


ieee physics book says, “En- 


ergy can neither be created nor 


cr cr crs cr cr rrr cr rr rr rs rs es crm re re es ee ees ee ee ee 


destroyed by any means known to 


man.” Which is another way of 


saying that if air gives off heat when ENERAL OTORS 
it is compressed, it will absorb heat 


when it expands. 


| MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 
Chevrolet - Pontiac - Oldsmobile - Buick - Cadillac - Body 
KEEP AMERICA STRONG — BUY VICTORY BONDS | by Fisher - Frigidaire - GMC Truck and Coach - GM Diesel 


Every Sunday Afternoon~GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-—NBC Network 
4 NOTE TO TEACHERS: Mr. C. F. Kettering, Vice President of General Motors, recently made an interesting talk on Research and the 
new Gengsal Motors Technical Center. If you would like to have free copies of this talk and reprints of this advertisement just write 
General Metors Corporation, Dept. of Public Relations, Room No. 14+203-D, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





PTA Radio Programs 
Over WHA and WLBL 


SERIES of PTA broadcasts with statewide 
A coverage has been scheduled by the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers which 
began Friday, Dec. 7, and will continue on 
each Friday through April. The programs will 
be broadcast at 10:30 a.m. each Friday over 
WHA, in Madison, and WLBL, in Stevens 
Point. 

A wide variety of subjects will be presented, 
some in dramatizations, some as talks, and at 
least one as a discussion period, 

Two Fridays of each month will be given 
over to special adaptations of articles in the 
National Parent~Teacher Magazine, prepared 
by the WHA staff and enacted by members of 
the WHA Players. The other Fridays will have 
talks and discussions. 

Scripts of all the programs will be available, 
after the respective broadcasts, to local units. 
The series has been planned by the radio com- 
mittee of the State Congress, of which Mrs. 
Helen Oesterle is chairman. Other committee 
members are Mrs. Esther Ashby and Mrs. 


Joseph Wilson. 


The schedule, as arranged to date: 


December 7—Mrs. Joseph Wilson, State Chairman 
Child Welfare, Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, will talk on “Council Workshops 
in Wisconsin’. 

December 14—'A Local President's Problems and 
How to Solve Some of Them’, Mrs. H. C. 
Kinzler, President Second District, Prairie du 
Sac. 

December 21—'‘'Shall My Child Go to Nursery 
School?” Radio adaptation from article in Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher Magazine. Preschool Study. 

December 28—'‘'Religion and Our Children.’’ Radio 
adaptation from article in National Parent 
Teacher Magazine. Parent—Education Study. 

January 4—‘"'State and National Publications—How 

When—Where and Why Used,’ Mrs. Dana 
Raymond, State Office Secretary, Wisconsin 
PTA 

December 11—Panel: “PTA Chooses a Project.” 
Leader—Mrs. Joseph Wilson, Chairman Child 
Welfare; Mrs. H.'C. Kinzler; Mrs. Dana Ray 


mond 


January 18—'‘‘Four; Five, How I Thrive.” Radio 
adaptation from article in National Parent 
Teacher Magazine. 

January 25—''Managing Your Moods.’ Radio adap 
tation from article in National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine. 

February 1—‘Value of Organizations in Rural Com- 
munities,’ Miss Ollie Swanson, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Monroe County, and 
County Council Chairman, Monroe PTA Coun 
cil, Sparta. 

February 8—'‘Rural PTA _ Projects,’ Mrs. Elton 
Davies, County Council Chairman Adams 
County, Adams. 

February 15—'‘Juniors and Seniors—in Kindergar- 
ten.’ Radio adaptation of article in National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine. 

February 22—''Let's Get Rid of Prejudice.’’ Radio 
adaptation of article in National Parent-Teache: 
Magazine. 

March 1—"Movie Project for PTA’s,” Mrs. D. P 
Blount, Milwaukee, District Chairman Children 
Special Movie Committee, Fourth and Fift! 
Districts. 

March 8—‘Over Emphasis of High School Athletics 
and Their Effect on Health of Youth," Stat 
Medical Society of Wisconsin. 

March 15—''Readiness for First Grade.” Radio 
adaptation of article in National Parent—Teache: 
Magazine. 

March 22—‘Will There Be a Sex Problem?” Radio 
adaptation of article in National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine. 

March 29—"'PTA Looks at Radio.” 

April 5—''Summer Round-Up.” Story of the actual 
use of this project. 

April 12—"'Mental Hygiene in Wisconsin.”’ Actual 
work in the field. 

April 19—"'A New Baby Comes to Our House. 
Radio adaptation from article in National Pat 
ent-Teacher Magazine. 

April 26—'"Welcome Home Father.’ A radio adapta 
tion of article in National Parent—Teache: 
Magazine. 

(The radio adaptations are taken from the current 
monthly articles and the study guides in the Nationa! 
Parent-Teacher Magazine and will run following 
each article. Each third Friday in every month will 
feature the Preschool study and the fourth Friday 
program will be based on the articles for Parent 
Education, “The Family Builds the Future.’’) 





Board of Managers 

Opposes Conscription 

Mies acne action on peacetime 
conscription should be delayed “‘until a 


more comprehensive national program on pre- 
paredness has been formulated,’ the Board 
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But they don’t fit her! 


Of course, they don’t. 
They're much too large. Those clothes 
were made for Big Sister. 
Fitting a child’s mind into reference 
works beyond her age limit is equally 
as unwise as fitting her body into 
outsize clothes. She is left 
bewildered, uncertain, confused by 
writing that is scaled to a mature mind. 
Vot so with Britannica Junior, 
the encyclopaedia prepared especially 
for children. It makes no attempt 
to cover both adult and children’s 
reference fields. Its 12 volumes 
are all intended for the use of 
children in the elementary grades. 
Written by more than 200 educators and librarians— 
each an authority in his own field— 
Britannica Junior contains more 
than 4000 pages of fascinating, 
informative material. Yet it is written 
in the direct, simple language 
of boys and girls. 
When Britannica Junior is added to 
your classroom library, your students 
will find learning more interesting. 
and therefore easier. They will develop 
a taste for knowledge, a thirst for 
information that will help solve 
many of your teaching problems. 





m> FEATURES YOU'LL APPRECIATE: 


© READY-REFERENCE VOLUME. A full-size volume, 

giving quick information on more than 20,000 subjects, 

with over 50,000 references to further information in 

the set. Aids the student in looking up information independently 

of adult help. Develops the habit of using an index. 

@ THE STUDY GUIDE. Another full-size volume, giving 
complete information for following any particular course of study. 
© ILLUSTRATIONS AND BINDINGS. Britannica Junior is 

profusely and colorfully illustrated. The handsome bindings 
are washable and durable, will stand up under handling 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, additional 





information about Britannica Junior. 


Vame iddress 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA = ci Zone State. 
Dept. 156-M School Position 
Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS Britannica World Atlas 
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of Managers of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers said in a_ resolution 
adopted at its annual fall meeting. 

The action came “because the matter of 
peacetime conscription affects the future of 
youth and the course of our nation,” the 
resolution said. 

“We favor volunteer recruitment under more 
favorable conditions before considering — the 
enactment of peacetime consé ription,”” the reso 
lution concluded. 

The Board voted to submit the resolution to 
local units of the Congress for their considera 
tion between December 1 and January 1. 

Immediate payment of the current appropria 
tion for the United Nations Relief and Reha 
bilitation Administration also was asked by 
the Board, which urged, in addition, that Con 
gress ‘make the necessary appropriation for 
next year so that the UNRRA officials may 
know what its resources are before making 
further commitments.” 

This resolution pointed out that “the United 
States helped create the UNRRA”, that “other 
nations are paying a proportionate share of the 
cost, and that “desperate food conditions” exist 
in Europe. 

The Board of Managers also voted its sup 
port of the Office of Price Administration “in 
its efforts to educate the public on the dangers 
of inflation’’ and urged the “attendance of 
parent-teacher members at conferences for 
group study and participation in public dis 
cussion.” 

The same resolution urged “the repassage 
of the Second War Powers Act with no crip 
pling amendments to limit its control.” 

The text of the resolution on conscription: 

“Because the matter of peacetime conscrip- 

tion affects the future of youth and the course 
of our nation, we urge that action by Congress 
be delayed until a more comprehensive na- 

tional program on preparedness has been for- 
mulated. We favor volunteer recruitment un- 


der more favorable conditions before consider- 
ing the enactment of peacetime conscription.” 





County Chairmen 


Newly appointed County Chairmen are: 


Monroe, Miss Ollie Swanson, county school 
superintendent. 

Green, Mrs. E. C. Dallman. 

lowa, C. V. Berryman. 

Adams, Mrs. E. R. Davies. 


New Units 
New units of the Wisconsin Congress ot 
Parents and Teachers: 
Brookfield School PTA, Waukesha county. 
Warrens State Graded PTA, Warrens. 
Black Earth PTA, Black Earth. 





To Rural Teachers 

If your PTA unit is listed as a rural unit you 
will soon receive the new National publication 

“The Rural PTA.” If there is no PTA in 
your rural community or if your unit needs help 
of any kind, the new booklet contains many 
practical suggestions. The following paragraph 
will emphasize the theme of the publication, 
‘The rural community provides a particularly 
fertile soil for all parent-teacher activity. Ther 
are fewer people in the rural community than 
in the urban community and they are, of course, 
likely to know each other far better. Most of 
them are engaged in similar occupations, and 
they have lived and worked together for the 
same ends over the years. Parents know their 
children’s teachers, and in turn every teacher 
has a good chance to become an essential part 
of the close-knit rural community.” 

With half of the nation’s pupils enrolled in 
rural schools and half of the teachers of the 
nation in rural schools, we need continually 
to have the help of wise parents who will give 
educators the benefit of their judgment. Inter 
esting features of this new booklet are—stress 
laid on brevity——a short business session; a few 
major points for general discussion; and a 
brict program; a suggested list of bylaws and 
other very fine aids. 

Write the state office if you have need for 
this publication in your community. It will 
be a fine aid to steer your rural unit to an 
active, vital PTA. 


— all color 
entertainment features 


16mm 





Distributed by 
BENTON C. BLACK 
6600 Lehigh Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 






Now Available 


“JEEP-HERDERS'’ “DETOUR TO DANGER 
SHORT SUBJECTS 
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MESSAGES AN 
TO AMERICAN 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


From the Eagle's Nest 


FORGE Grey Barnarp, the American sc ulptor, used alwavs to speak of the 
fertile prairies and river-lands of the Middle West as ‘‘the eagle’s nest 

of our democracy.’’ There Abraham Lincoln was born and raised, and there 
became the great champion of the kind of freedom that has brought us to world 


leadership. 


He knew the value of education because he was denied its advantages. All 
told he figured that between his eighth and fifteenth birthdays he had twelve 
months of schooling, and that primitive. And he, as few others, knew the 
value of reading, for his thoughtful perusal of a few good books laid the foun- 


dation for his supreme service 1n Sav ing our form of gov ernment 


“One of the first, and certainly one of the most Important duties of every 
school teacher today is the planting of | incoln S sort of Americanism in the 
hearts and minds of our youth,”’ says Dr. Vernon L. Nickell, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Illinois, adopted state of the Great Emanei- 
pator. “As guides to the understanding and appreciation of his concept of 
government of, by and for the people, our teachers whether in OnNe-room or 
high schools and colleges—carry a responsibility second to none. Now, in 
the confusion of war's aftermath, they must sense as never before the need for 


their leadership In classroom development ot good C itizenship 


““T feel that the School Edition of The Reader's Digest should be classed 


among the valuable mediums for aiding this vital task allotted them. It 1s, in 


effect, a bridge between textbook information and the actual working out of 


our principles and ideals in everyday life. It presents so many phases of our 
republican form of government in action, and so clearly sets forth the soundest 
of our social and political ideals that it helps to prepare our youth not only for 
support of these, but for protecting them against the efforts of subversive 


groups to take advantage of inevitable postwar confusion 


The Reader's Digest 
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FINANCE: ‘School Expenditures in War and 
Peace’, latest NEA Research Bulletin, presents 


data on the relationship between certain eco- 





nomic and fiscal trends. “What the future holds 
for America depends largely on what America 
spends for schools,” says Willard E. Givens 
in the foreword. 

This bulletin costs just 25¢. 
CHICAGO INVESTIGATION: Each interested 


local organization may secure a copy of the 


NEA Defense Commission's report on the 
Chicago schools by writing to NEA head- 
quarters, 

INCREASE DUE: ‘Teachers’ Salaries Must Be 


the November NEA 


Journal, presents a few facts and offers a plan 


Increased’, editorial in 
which every local organization can follow. 
Is your local doing the groundwork sug- 


gested f 


ETHICS: Worthy of faculty consideration and 
local organization study is a new discussion 
pamphlet, ‘Ethics for Teachers’, prepared by 
the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 
and the NEA Research Division. Copies are 
15¢ each, less in quantities. 

title the NEA Code of 
Ethics in Personal Growth leaflet form is only 


29 OL 


Under the same 


1¢ each for more. 


TRAVEL SERVICE: Some details of the plans to 
NEA Division of Travel Service 
provide more pleasurable and more profitable 
travel for NEA folks are found in the Novem 
ber NEA Journal. 


have the new 


BETTER JOURNAL: In January a larger NEA 
Journal is coming. Have you ideas as to how 
we can have an even better Journal? Send 
your suggestions to the editor, Joy Elmer 
Morgan 

Better still discuss the Journal at a_ local 
professional meeting and pool suggestions in a 


single letter to Mr. Morgan 
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ats with 


Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 





.. G. R. RANKIN 


Your NEA Director 


STRONGER LOCALS: Excellent suggestions for 
improving the local organization are in “An 
Effective Local Association” in the November 
NEA Journal. 

How the NEA helps the local and what co- 
operation the local can give the NEA in the 
common endeavor for teacher welfare are also 
made clear by the article. 


AFFILIATION: Local teachers’ groups in Wis- 
consin which are NEA affiliates now total 42 
There should be many more. Read the same 
NEA article for details on affiliation. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: In October the NEA is- 
sued the first of a series of four-page bulletins 
to appear regularly under the title, “The Pub- 
lic and Education’. 

Included in the first issue besides an intro- 
duction are articles entitled: “Children Belong 
in School” and ‘How We Spend Our Money”. 
A page of short newsy statements is headed 
“On the 

“The purpose of this publication is to pre- 


Educational Front’. 
sent directly to influential leaders in all phases 
of American life significant information con- 
cerning the role of education in our country.’ 
So states the first issue. 

Suggestions of names of individuals who 
should be included on the mailing list may be 
sent to the editor, Lyle W. Ashby, at NEA 


headquarters. 


MEMBERSHIPS: Let's keep Wisconsin NEA 
membership mounting. If you have not yet 
sent the current year’s dues through a_ local 
enrolling officer, mail the $3 to NEA head- 
quarters today! Address 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





BANKS ... 


(Continued from page 181) 


solvent states which paid higher rates of in 
The many southern 
were used, and the coming of the Civil War 
precipitated a major financial 
Wisconsin. 


terest. bonds of states 


crisis in 
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Do You Know... 


That your Credit Union now makes qualified loans up to 
$300.00 on signature only? 


That it is better to take a large loan and clean up all obligations 
than a small one to take care of a few? 


That interest rates at many loan companies average more than 
twice as high as at your Credit Union? 


Borrow From Your Credit Union 
To Consolidate Your Debts—To Meet Current Expenses 


Just Fill In and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 


APPLICATION FOR A LOAN 


Name : Member of WEA 

Single __.... Married : Widow Widower Age 

Amount Desired $ ies For How Long Date of First 
Payment ve Purpose of Loan 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, iist their names below: 

Name______- = Address 

Name. ‘ , Address 

If other security is being offered, give description 


My salary is $ eae _ per month for - months 
My total indebtedness is $ De Nature of Indebtedness 
Do you own a car? : Make and Year Encumbrance $ 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? 
My teaching address is 

My home address is 

Name of my parents and their address 


Years in Present Position Total Experience 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19 , 1 am under contract to 
(Signed) Permanent address 
(Name in Full) 
On : , 19 , we ; the loan for 
Chr. 


CREDIT COMMITTEE 
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€ducational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 8-9—Southern WEA, Madison. 
Mar. 12—14—AASA, Chicago. 
Apr. 12—Northeastern WEA, Fond du Lac. 


Bober Addresses Appleton Educators: Dr. 
M. M. Bober of Lawrence college was the main 
speaker at the first dinner meeting of the Appleton 
Education association at Riverview Country club on 
Oct. 17. Over 200 attended the meeting which in- 
cluded as special guests the members of the board of 
education, the Vocational school board, and Pres. 
Nathan Pusey of Lawrence college and Mrs. Pusey. 


Pres. Nelson Honored: At a dinner gathering 
of more than 250 men and women at Menomonie, 
Oct. 27, Burton E. Nelson, retiring president of 
Stout Institute, was honored with a recognition 
program that paid tribute to his 60 years of service 
in the educational field. His distinguished educa- 
tional career and accomplishments were reviewed by 
many fellow educators and townsmen who were 
present for the occasion 


Fenske Returns to Monroe Co.: Licut 
Arthur §. Fenske, who has been on leave of absenc« 
from the office of county superintendent of schools 
f Monroe county for three years, returned to his 
educational duties Nov. 15. Lieut. Fenske received 
his discharge after three years of service in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific theaters of operation. 


Ketchum Joins Two Rivers Company: 
Clement D. Ketchum, head of the science depart 
ment of Appleton High school for the last ten years 
and teacher of physics since 1923, resigned to ac 
cept a position with the laboratory equipment divi 
ston of the Hamilton Manufacturing company of 
Iwo Rivers. He took over his new duties Dec. 1 


Wesenberg Joins Chippewa Falls Staff: 
Capt. Arno Wesenberg, recently discharged  Atr 
Corps pilot of the 15th Air Force, has joined the 
teaching staff at Chippewa Falls Senior High school 
He 1s teaching chemistry and physics in the position 
recently vacated by the death of Walter Mauseth. 


Sound Film Cooperative Organized: An ex 
imple of school cooperation is the organization of 
a sound-film cooperative for visual education by the 
schools of Almond, Plainfield, Hancock, Wautoma, 
Westheld, Montello, and Oxford. Administrators 
i 


hope to offer an improved visual educational pro 


gram at a minimum cost for each school 


Boscobel Teachers Study Health Plans: A 
study of the present health program of the Boscobel 
schools by a faculty committee, composed of Rosc 
Weber, LaVerne Lee, Jean Perkins, Aileen DuPae, 
Eileen Busse, Teresa Sauer, and Fred Holt, served 
as a springboard for a panel discussion before the 
Boscobel Teachers association the evening of Oct. 5. 
The aim is to ultimately improve the health habits 
of the boys and girls of the city 


Farmers’ Winter Night College Hears 
Feurer: On Oct. 29 at Honey Creek in Kenosha 
county Marian Feurer, county superintendent of 
schools, set forth the problems in the field of rural 
education and suggested remedies for the improve 
ment of education for rural boys and girls. Nov. 5 
Dr. Kenneth Parsons of the department of agricul 
tural economics of the University of Wisconsin spok« 
on “The Family Farms’. The evening college has 
grown in popular appeal to reach an enrollment of 
over 200 


La Crosse Co. Teachers Form Organiza- 
tion: Rural and high schools teachers of La Cross« 
county met at the West Salem High school on Novy 
12 to organize a county-wide education association 
It is the first time in the history of the county 
that an organization has been formed including all 
teachers of the county outside of the city of La 
Crosse. Sectional meetings were held which was fol- 
lowed by a general session addressed by Frank O 
Holt, director of public relations of the University 
of Wisconsin. His topic was “The Place of Educa 
tion in the Post War World.” L. H. Anderson of 
Holmen was elected president. Other officers chosen 
include Mrs. Revina Lehrke, Lower French Island 
school, vice president, and Shirley Anderson, West 
Salem) school, secretary—treasurer 


Mayville Teachers Visit Industries: Mem 
bers of the Mayville Education association consisting 
of the teachers from the Mayville Public schools 
and the Dodge County Normal school, visited local 
industrial plants. The purpose was to better acquaint 
members of the association with the work being 
done in Mayville by local industries 


Elkhorn Faculty Visits Six Schools: Visit 
ing day for Elkhorn teachers was Oct. 24. Instead 
of teachers visiting schools on different days through 
out the year, Supt. Harry Knudtson suggested that 
schools close for one day so that all could go at 
one time. Madison, Waterford, Oconomowoc, Jeffer 
son, Janesville, Milwaukee, and Kenosha were the 
schools visited by the faculty 


Schlosser Heads Eastern League: F. |} 
Schlosser, superintendent of Chilton Public schools, 
was clected president of the Eastern) Wisconsin 
League, composed of eight schools in the area at a 
meeting in October at Valders. Other officers elected 
were: Ralph H. Dosch of New Holstein, vice presi 
lent, and Leonard Macrorie of Chilton, secretary 
treasurer. Athletic, music, and forensic committees 
were appointed for the year 


Commercial Teachers to Celebrate Anni- 
versary: The National Business Teachers associa 
tion has announced its 50th anniversary meeting in 
Cincinnati, December 27-29. Pres. Ivan Mitchell 
and officers have planned to develop the theme, 
‘Fifty Years of Progress in Commercial Education 
S. B. Traisman of the Business Institute of Milwau 
kee is chairman of the roundtable discussion of the 
Private School department. 
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Kvamme of Stoughton Granted Leave: Th« 
Board of Education of Stoughton has granted T. O 
Kvamme, principal of the High school, a leave of 
absence because of ill health. Supt. Henry A. Olson 
announced that Chester W. Spangler, science teacher, 
has been named acting principal. We wish Mr. 
Kvamme a speedy recovery and an early return to 
his work. 


Teachers Get New Tips: During October a 
group of new rural instructors in Manitowoc county 
put on a series of 13 teaching demonstrations at 
selected schools for the purpose of giving teachers 
some new tips. Joseph Rappel, county superintendent 


of schools, reported that the more experienced 


teachers will glean new methods that were taught 
at the Manitowoc County Normal school last year, 
while the new teachers will proft from the ex 


perrence. 


News from Superior STC: Dr. R. C. Williams 
of the Education department has been appointed 
is chief counselor for the veterans’ guidance center 
which has been established at Superior STC 
Dr. Franz Lund of the History department discusses 
the news of the week over WEBC each Sunday at 
10:00. p.m. . Milton Weeks, chemistry instructor, 
has received his discharge from the army and is en 
joying a vacation before returning to the classroom 

The English conferences which have been held 
it Superior for the past three years have resulted 
in the organization of the Northwest Wisconsin 
Association of Teachers of English. At the January 
meeting the composition work in grade 9 will be 
discussed 


Iowa Co. Teachers Study Curriculum: On 
Oct. 20 the Iowa county teachers held a curriculum 
meeting at Dodgeville with County Chairman M. A 
Fischer in charge. Prof. Roger Guiles of Platteville 
STC gave an overview of the Curriculum Planning 
Program. A. R. Page of the Department of Public 
Instruction explained “The Task of the School’ 
The picture “Time to Spare’ was shown followed 


by a discussion. Teachers then divided into two 
groups to plan for local meetings. Mr. Page took 
charge of the high school group, and Mrs. Lillian 


Ellis, county superintendent of schools, the elemen 
tary group. 


Principal Becomes Inventor: C. R. Went 
land, principal of the Arbor Vitae—Woodruff schools, 
has invented four teaching devices for science and 
mathematics classes which are now being manufac 
tured by the W. M. Welsh Mfg. Co. of Chicago 
on a royalty basis. The devices are an atom molecule 
model which can be explain atomic and 
molecular structure, a simplified transit suitable for 
ictual class eld work and class demonstration, and 
two instruments that mathematically demonstrate the 
sine and cosine, and tangent and cotangent functions 


used to 


Dodge Co. Pupils Have Library: The Dodge 
County Board appropriated $5,000 for the establish- 
ment of a library for rural school children. Under 
the direction of Ira Cravillion, county superintendent 
of schools, teachers of the rural schools cooperated 
in the preparation of the library during the summer 
The present plan provides that the teachers go to the 
county library to select the books for use in. theit 


SC hools 
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Send for 
Full-Color Slide Film on 


*75,000 


COMPETITIONS! 


It tells your students how to try for $75,000 
in, awards for boy model-builders. These 
include 8 university scholarships, 588 cash 
awards, and 36 convention trips. 


We will be glad to loan you this film free of 
charge upon your request. With it we will send a 
booklet which will enable you to make running 
commentaries on the film, and to answer any 
question that may arise. 


Here are the TWO competitions for which your 
students are eligible if they reside in the United 
States and are between the ages of 12 and 19 
inclusive. 
1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION —316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. In this, the student builds a minia- 
ture model Napoleonic Coach to plans we fur- 
nish him. 
2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION— 316 
awards, including two $4,000 and two $2,000 
scholarships. In this, the student makes a solid 
model automobile embodying his own ideas of 
motorcar design. 
Rules are simple and fair 
In both competitions the following reguiations 
will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or older, but not 
yet 16 by September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Junior Division. Boys 16 years old, or older, and 
not yet 20 on September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Senior Division. All boys within these age limits 
are eligible to Guild Membership. There are no 
dues or entrance fees of any kind. Each member 
shall receive, without charge, an official Guild 
Membership card and button, and a full set of 
Guild drawings and instructions. Both compe- 
titions close July 15, 1946, and-are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the sons 
of General Motors employes. In all cases where 
the son of a General Motors employe qualifies 
for an award, duplicate awards will be made. 
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FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


An educational foundation sponsored by 


Fisher Body Division of General Motors 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information, with 
out charge, relative to 
Napoleonic Coach Competition 
Model Car Design Competition 
] Color slide film for classroom use 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Presented in the hope 
that they will prove interesting 
and useful to you 


For Teachers in search of enjoyable, 


easy-to-get-up Christmas Program 


Christmas Carols as musical background 
for Shadow Pictures might prove just 
what you’re looking for, Vhe pictures can 
be made by simply arranging characters 
and objects between strong light (80 watt 
bulb) or equivalent) and ordinary bed 
sheet hung up by rope. 

As costumes are invisible, can be made 
from anything giving desired effect. 
Music may be group singing or records, 
etc. Possible Picture-carol combinations 
might be: 

1. Madonna and Babe. Music— Silent Night; 
Come, All Ye Faithful. 

2. Several pupils with cardboard wings tied to 
arms. Music--Hark the Herald Angels Sing; 
Angels We Have Heard on High, 

3. Three turbaned kings bearing gitts. Music 
We Three Kings of Orient Are; First Noel (1st, 
2nd verses), 

If further interested you might care to con- 
sult your library on shadow pictures and their 
production your record shop for carols, 


We hope the foregoing is helptul to you just 
as in the past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 


been helpful to millions of people. 1-167 
Remember this wrapper—it is empty now and 


WRIGLEY'5 Sia 





will stay so until it 15 







again pra tical to pro- 






luce cherving gum of 


such peacetime qual- 






aa ity and flavor, 
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Teacher Makes Bequest to Univ. of Wis.: 
Caroline Morris Young, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1894 and a teacher in the 
high schools of Madison for 40 years, willed to the 
University approximately $106,000. Through her be- 
quest Miss Young, who died August 30, 1944, es- 
tablished a “Living Memorial’’ which will perpetuate 
forever the memory of her father, and will continue 
forever her interest in education and the ambitions 
of young people to acquire it. The income from the 
fund is to be used to assist needy students wishing 
to attend any department of the University’s College 
of Agriculture, including the Home Economics 
course, 


Larson and Dahle to Leave Waukesha: Clif- 
ford Larson, president of the Waukesha Education 
association, and John Dahle, both of the Lincoln 
Junior High school faculty of Waukesha, have re 
signed from their teaching positions to form = a 
business partnership at Wautoma. Mr. Larson's res 
ignation will become effective Dec. 21, and M1 
Dahle will leave Jan. 25. 


Chapman, Whitewater Ag. Teacher, Re- 
signs: Herbert Chapman, instructor in agriculture 
at Whitewater High school has resigned effective 
Jan. 1. He joined the Whitewater staff eight years 
ago and has had a total of 17 years of teaching 
agriculture in the state. He will enter the insurance 
business in Whitewater. 


Polk Co. Has New Supervising Teachers: 
Polk county has two new supervising teachers suc 
ceeding Helen Sorenson, who resigned this fall to 
attend the University of Minnesota, and Gordon 
Holmgren whose health did not permit him to return 
to work. The new supervisors are Alvina Starry of 
Ridgeland, Wis., who has been teaching at Clinton- 
ville and Faith Taylor of Richland Center. 


Oconto Co. Teachers Met at Suring: Th« 
Oconto County Teachers association held the Octobe: 
meeting at Suring High school the evening of Oct 
30. Prof. Ben Rusy of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture and Joseph D. Donovan, Brown county 
superintendent of schools, were the guest speakers 
On the evening of Oct. 9 the executive committee 
of the association and the county curriculum com- 
mittee met at the Lena High school to make plans 
for the year. Otto Neumann, county superintendent, 
and George Baird, principal at Suring, were named 
on the convention committee; Tom Lindow, prin- 
cipal of Gillett, insurance; and Hugo Fischer, princi 
pal at Mountain, chairman of the curriculum com- 
mittee. George Baird of Suring is president of the 
county association. 


Wisconsin Man Becomes Maryland Dean: 
Dr. Harold R. Benjamin, former dean of the Col 
lege of Education, University of Maryland, has been 
appointed Director of the Division of International 
Educational Relations, U.S. Office of Education. Dr 
Benjamin was born in Gilmanton, Wisconsin. 


“White Indians” Among Teachers: Accord 
ing to the latest available information two of out 
fellow teachers succeeded in bagging deer by the 
old fashioned method—the bow and arrow. C. R 
Wentland, principal of Arbor Vitae-Woodruft 
schools, and LeRoy Klose, director of music of the 
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Madison schools, claim the distinction of being two 
of only a few hunters who were successful. Even 
though the Conservation Department permitted a 
long open season to give the archery enthusiasts a 
chance to show their skill and to reduce the herd 
of deer in some areas press reports indicate the 
verstocked areas continue to be overstocked in spite 
of the bow and arrow hunters 


New Films Produced by Young America: 
Young America Films, Inc., having but recently en- 
tered the educational film field, is rapidly forging 
ahead. Its production schedule, promising 100 con 
tent films and eight documentary films by the end 
of 1946, 1s running on time. The documentary film, 
“We, The Peoples”, a presentation of the United 
Nations Charter, has already been completed with 
others nearing completion 


MacLachlan Receives New Contract: At a 
recent meeting of the Park Falls Board of Educa 
tion, Supt. F. G. MacLachlan was issued a new three 
year contract with an increase in salary, retroactive 
to July 1, 1945. Prior to going to Park Falls in 
July, Mr. MacLachlen had been superintendent at 
Augusta for 13 years. 


Shawano Co. Teachers Hold Banquet: At 
the Shawano High school on Nov. 9, the Shawano 
County Teachers association held the first meeting 
of the year and the annual banquet. Officers of the 
county local include Clark Kvaley, president; Lor 
reen Otto, vice president; and Mabel Koske, secre 
tary—treasurer, 


Winneconne Students “Adopt” School: 
Schools of Winneconne, in cooperation with the 
‘Save the Children’’ federation of New York City, 
have “adopted’’ Berlvag school, Kongs Fjord, Nor- 
way. The purpose of the “adoption”, which is part 
of a nationwide campaign by the federation, is to 
alleviate war torn conditions of foreign schools, 
while developing a more persohal knowledge of 
foreign countries and their peoples. Already pupils 
and teachers of Winneconne are busy collecting 
books, clothing, and school supplies to send to the 
destitute children of the Norwegian school. 


La Crosse Places Many Former Students: 
La Crosse STC reports the following placement of 
its graduates in their initial experience this fall in 
teacher training institutions: Mary Rowe ‘37, Eau 
Claire STC; Dorothy Remp ‘38 and Lorena Harri 
son 40, Whitewater STC; Mrs. Charlene Hendrick 
son '35 and Elaine Marcott ‘40, Platteville STC; 
Howard Fredricks °36 and Gordon Bahr ‘40, La 
Crosse STC; Betty Jane Wenzel ‘41, Teachers Col 
lege, Bemidji, Minnesota; Eleanor Jones ‘44, Colum 
bia County Rural Normal; and Maude Anderson ‘32, 
Barron County Rural Normal 


Maas Attending Stanford U.: Roger B. Maas, 
former teacher in the Madison public schools, is do 
ing graduate work in Stanford university in Speech 
Education. He teaches Freshman English and is a 
Speech Consultant for Menlo school and Junior 
college. Several years ago an article of his on “School 
Records and Child Accounting Systems’ was pub 
lished in the Journal. He expects eventually to re 
turn to school work in Wisconsin 
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The full dramatic story 
of World War Il 
—complete in ONE volume! 





By Prancis “revelyan Willer 
and a staff of 200 Historical Experts 


Here is the perfect Christmas gift for 
that “problem child” on your shopping 
list “who has simply everything.” Just 
off press, this great one-volume defini 
tive history of World War IT is alive 
with interest for all who have lived and 
suffered through the recent great strug- 
gle. Over 1100 pages with over 200 
action pictures, maps, and charts, this 
book covers every major event in the 
war from the invasion of Poland to the 
ignominious Jap surrender in Tokyo 
Bay. The discerning reader will also 
find between the lines many practical 
points for a world without war. 

Clip the coupon and mail it today in order to 
avoid the Christmas shipping rush. 


Educational Department 

rHE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006-1020 Arch Street 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Please send me copies of HIS 
TORY OF WORLD WAR II, at $5.00 each, k 


regular school discount 
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City State 
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Give new beauty to your fingernails 
with Dura-Gloss, the nail polish of perfection. 
Dura-Gloss is like liquid jewelry. Its beauty 
and brilliance come from Chrystallyne, 


a special ingredient in the 






Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 
Its smoothness will delight you. 


10¢ plus tax. 


16 Exciting Shades 
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tr Laboratories, Paterson, N. J., Founded by E. T. Reynolds 
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Slichter Will Join U. of W. Staff: Louis B 
Slichter, professor of geophysics at Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology, will become professor of geo 
physics at the University of Wisconsin with the open 
ing of the second semester late in January. In his 
new post, Prof. Slichter, who is internationally 
known as an authority in electromagnetic theory and 
siesmology will become Wisconsin's first professor 
of geophysics, the field which connects the sciences ot 
geology and physics which are certain to play an 
important joint role in the postwar world. 


Curriculum Study Is Washburn Project: 
The Washburn Education association has chosen for 
its officers this year Harriet Finley of the Hig} 
School Social Science department for president. Helen 
Torkelson of the High school was elected vice pres 
ident, and Bessie Hurlbut of the Grade school, se« 
retary and treasurer. The association has taken ove: 
the state curriculum study for its project for the yeat 
A complete analysis of the present offering has been 
made in order to determine a starting place for the 
revision to come. The first area of attack in Wash 
burn will be the social studies program. The next 
meeting will be on this topic with a speaker fron 
the state curriculum staff on the program. 

Members of the local curriculum committee are 
Agnes Myhre, Second grade (chairman), Betty Ted 
lund, Fourth grade, Marian Pippel, Commercial, Hat 
rict Finley, Social Science, and Walter R. Bruce 
superintendent of schools. 


Editor's Workshop to Be Held at the U. 
of W.: An anniversary Workshop for Editors ot 
Educational Magazines will be held on the campus 
of the University of Wisconsin from June 22-29 
1945 marks the fiftieth year of the existence of the 
Educational Press association, a national organization 
of editors of educational magazines in the country 
At a meeting of the Executive committee in Wash 
ington in May and one at Madison in July plans 
were laid for the Workshop next summer. The Ex 
ecutive committee of the Ed Press Association will 
have the help of John Guy Fowlkes, dean of the 
summer session at the University. It is expected that 
representatives from a great number of the educa 
tional journals throughout the country will be in 
attendance. 


Wisconsin Educator Retires in Arkansas: 
Dr. Henry G. Hotz, dean of the college of education 
at the University of Arkansas since 1934 retired on 
July 31 of this year. He was born in Scandinavia 
Wis., and was graduated from the Oshkosh State 
Normal school in 1906. During the next six years 
he served as principal and superintendent of schools 
at Spooner and Hayward, Wis. Following graduat: 
work at the University of Wisconsin and Columbia 
university he served as professor of education at 
William and Mary's College until 1923. From 1925 
to the time he became dean in 1934, he was pro 
fessor of secondary education in the University of 
Arkansas. The Journal of Arkansas Education for 
September praises him highly for his contribution to 
the cause of education in the state. 


Ripon Educators Invited City Officials: 
The Ripon Education association invited the Mayor, 
the members of the Board of Education ‘and thei 
wives to the first dinner meeting of the year on 
Oct. 31. Pres. Albert Dillingofski had the seating 
arranged so that the officials and teachers, who ar 
jointly responsible for the success of the publi 
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chools, could get better acquainted. At the outsct 
Supt. R. H. Licking introduced every one present 
which signaled the beginning of friendly conversa 
tion across the dinner table. The interesting exchange 
if ideas was interrupted only by the introduction of 
the Journal's assistant editor who told the group what 
he would expect if he board member, an 
administrator, a teacher, or a kid in school 


were a 


Board of Education is Host: Members of the 
Board of Education of South Milwaukee feted mem 
bers of the school staff, including teachers, janitors, 
ind clerical staff workers at their first annual party 
in Monday evening, Sept. 24. Dancing and games 
onstituted the evening entertainment. All male mem 
bers of the Board served as chefs in appropriate 
garments for their role 


WEA HONOR ROLL 
100°%,ers THROUGH NOVEMBER 24 


Albany, Appleton, Arena, Avoca H. S. 

Badger, Baraboo, Bear Creek, Beloit, Benton, Blanch 
ardville, Blue River, Brooklyn 

Cambria, Cambridge, Columbia County, Crawford 

Eau Claire County 

Green Bay Vocational School 

Hartford, Hartland, Hollandale, Humbird, Hurley 

lola, Iron County, lowa County 

Janesville 

Kenosha County, Kewaunce 

Lake Geneva 

Marinette County Normal (100% NEA and NWEA), 
Marshall, Marshfield, Mayville, Medford, Min 
cral Point, Mosinee 

Neenah, Neillsville, Nekoosa, New Auburn, Niagara, 
North Fond du Lac 

Oshkosh 

Pardeeville, Pewaukee, Pigeon, Plymouth, Pulaski 

Racine Vocational School, Reedsburg, Rewey, Rock 
County 

Sawyer, Sheboygan, Spring Green, Stanley, Stough 
ton, Sturgeon Bay 

Wabeno, Walworth County, Washburn County, Wau 
nakee, Wausau, Wauwatosa, West Allis, West 
Milwaukee, Wilmot, Woodruff 


NECROLOGY 


(* WEA Members at Time of Death) 


Kathryn Johnson, a teacher at West Division 
high school in Milwaukee since 1909, died of a 
heart attack, November 15. She was a graduate of 


Oberlin college. 


Andrew R. Whitson, 75, University of Wisconsin 
emeritus professor of died November 19 at 
Madison. Born in Minnesota, educated at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, and Chicago, he joined the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin and had been 


soils, 


chairman of the soils department in the Colleg 
of Agriculture for about 38 years 
Walter N. Mauseth, scicnce instructor at Chi 


pewa Falls Senior High school, passed away at St 
Joseph's Hospital on October 30. Mr. Mauseth was 
born at Porters Mills, Wis., graduated from Ric¢ 
Lake High school in 1911 and from St. Olaf college 
in 1915. He taught 
and came to Chippewa Falls in 1930 


a numbe r of years in Minnesota 
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DeVRY Port- 
able Projection 
Screen, showing 
Lockand Ad just- 


ment Features 


Get the most and the best out of your teaching films and 
slides. Use genuine DeVRY glass-beaded Motion Picture 
Screens. 

Sizes from 30” x 40” to 52” x 72”—priced from $13.75 
to $33.00. Screens to meet every projection need—ceiling, 
wall, wall-and ce ling, and table models up to 20 ft. x 20 ft 
DeVRY TRIPLE PURPOSE SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS for 

2” x 2” paper or glass slides; single and double-frame 

slidefilm. Portable. Compiete with carrying case and 300 

watt lamp (No. 7710) $85.00 
lo6mm. PROJECTION LAMPS for al! makes of 16mm 

Sound-on-rilm Projectors. Priced from $3.50 to $6.00 

Plus excise tax. 

DeVRY STEREOPTICONS show standard 314,” x 4” slides 
Lamp capacity to 1,000 watts. Heat-absorption filter gives 
slides procection $52.50 to $65.00 

MICROPHONES: quality, crystal microphones for public 
address systems—indoors or outdoors (No. 3795) 

$36.75 
FURNTABLES: electric, handles records up to 16 inches 
Crystal pick-up. 331. and 78 r.p.m. (No. 4802) 
$69.50 
Write for Free CATALOG of Now Available 
Audio-Visual Leach.ng Aids Equipment 


Gallagher Film Service 


Bay Theatre Bldg., Green Bay 
639 N. Seventh St., Milwaukee 


is the best place to buy 


autnorizeo DEVRY DISTRIBUTOR 


Only 5 Time Winner of Army-Navy “E” 
Award for Motion Picture Sound Equipment. 
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Teaching with motion pictures makes it 
easier for the student to absorb knowl- 
edge—easier to retain what he has learned 
—easier to convey more knowledge in 
less time. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films now 
afford the most complete and authentic 
collection of professionally created, 
teacher-tested sound and silent motion pic- 
tures ever designed for educational pur- 
poses—and on reasonable terms. 

Our new “Lease-to-Own” plan permits 
you to acquire a film library now—when 
you need it—even on a small budget—with 
year-to-year payments as low as film 
rentals—and with no liability beyond the 
budget year. 

Write today for information about this 
plan. Ask to see previews of available 
films — with no obligation on your part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 


KIRBY A. AMBLER 
160 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Telephone: State 7045 
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GEOGRAPHY ROOMS... 


(Continued from page 183) 


equipment. In many school systems teachers are 
given different subjects every semester or every 
year—sometimes subjects which they know little 
about. Wouldn’t it be far better to have one 
room or several rooms, depending upon the 
enrollment, that could be termed ‘‘specialized 
rooms?’ In this room or rooms would be placed 
the maps, globes, stencils, sand tables, paints, 
card board, cases for exhibits, reference books, 
outlines, charts, graphs, projection and movie 
equipment, work books, etc. The windows 
would be equipped with dark shades or blinds 
when pictures would be shown on the screen. 

Wouldn't such a situation really be a pleasure 
for both student and teacher and when our 
work is a pleasure how much more we get out 
of it! To let a semi-experienced teacher teach 
geography without complete geography tools 1s 
like expecting the carpenter to do a good job 
without his working tools—and the result ts 
about the same in both instances—a_ half 
hearted, half way job. Yes, we can somehow 
bluff through it, we can put on a front, we can 
ov ve detentions because the students are not 
interested enough, and act accordingly. Yes, 
we can send them to the office for misbehavior, 
vive them low marks, and also fail a few. But 
what lies back of it all? Why is there so much 
poor geography being taught? There is only; 
one answer—trying to teach without the proper 


working tools. 





EDUCATION ... 


(Continued from page 172) 


business. Business must determine if its spon 
sorship of expanded education as a means of 
economic improvement will answer the max 
imum demands of the people for a fuller par 
ticipation.in the larger life that the American 
scene promises in the postwar era.” 

The above summary is evidence that educa 
tors may take renewed hope in securing greater 
moral and financial support for education from 
business men of the community. In terms oi 
the report no longer should business men “look 
on educators as impractical theorists who don't 
know the value of a dollar’, nor should edu 
cators “regard business men as a bunch of 
penny-pinching skinflints”’. 
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Chips off the Funny Bone 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH ¥OU 





Military Courtesy 


the end of a basketball game between 
ithcers and men at an Army camp, the play became 
rougher than usual. Finally the referee, an enlisted 
ian, blew his whistle, faced one of the players and 


yarked: 


Just try one more trick like that, and I'm going 


Toward 


to throw you right out of the game—Sir 
Reference 

Young man, do you have references from yout 
ist place of employment ?”’ 

"Yes, sir. Here’s their letter. It reads: ‘To whom 


We had 
and 


may concern: 
wecks 
itisfied !’ ”’ 


Sam Jones working for us 


three we can truthfully say we = ar 


Repartee 
It was during a big bargain sale and tempers we 
ing 
If I were trying to match politeness,” said the 
woman customer, glaring at the salesgirl, “I'd ha 


hard time finding it her« 
‘Will you kindly let me see you 


ir sample, madan 
salesgirl replied 


Didn't Check an Hour Ago 


Californian: ‘Now in 
that size in about a 


my state we Can grow a tr 


year. How long did it take you 
grow that one?’ 
Floridan: “Can't say for sure, but it wasn’t the 
sterday.”’ 


Pay the Piper 
A Welsh preacher was 


, 
talking to his congre 


gation 
bout salvation. Finally his sermon was finished, and 
hen he said Now, then, Brother Smith, will yo 
take up the collection, ple ist 

At this point an old man got yp and started for 


the door, saying: “Parson, I thought you said sal 


ition was free—free as the water we drink 

Well, brother,” replied the preacher, “salvation 
s free and water is free, but when we pipe it to yo 
tu have to pay for the piping.’ 


Feminine Diplomacy 
Trathc 


Officer: (Stopping car. with lady at th 
vheel) “Say, where's the fire 
Lady driver In your ey you great big gorge 


iceman 


Happy Dreams 


Mac: “So you had good luck fishing on your trip 
Jack: “Good luck! Why, I had to hid 
¢ to bait my hook.’ 


behind 


One of a Kind 


The small boy had just started to school, and 
after a week he said: “Mummy, teacher asked m« 
ill about you and daddy and if I had any brothers 
and sisters.’ 

‘I'm glad to see her taking so much interest, 
replied the mother. “What did you tell her? 

“T said I was an only child 

“And what did to 
mother. 

“Oh, just ‘thank heaven.’ 





she say that ? asked 


the 





December, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


This Makes Scents, Too! 





Three tough Marines back on leave from. thi 
Pacific dropped into a cafeteria for a snack. It was 
crowded and_ the only table they could get wa 
one at which an old maid was sitting. Reluctantly 
they took it and winkingly they began a “fixed 
conversation, the idea being to make the old 
hurry up eating and scram 
Said Marine No. 1 Boy, I'm glad I'm _ back 
First thing I do tonight is take a bath. I ain't | 
one for ten months 
Ten months cried th econd I ha 
changed my underwear in a r. Japs k i 
busy 
Chang sur underwear necred tl thi 
If it's anything like mine, it'll have t ve bl 
off! Mine grown ont ny skit 
Pardon n interruy | qu pin 
this poin would rf ou stink 
passing t gar 
Tell That to the Cop! 
Smith and Jones had ut ra 
were driving home together wit S 
wheel. As the speedomet rept uf t 
and higher, Jones grew worried 
Slow flown bit, h Ca 
driving too fast 

Oh 1 Smit! I 
Heavenly Day! 

A very well-satished man arrt 1 t 
of heaven and asked admi ! 

“Wher ire you fre 

California 

W Il mu ¢ con Dut ‘\ 
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Let’s not talk about my report card. 
Teacher says conversation at meals 


should be pleasant. 
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COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COC 


Christmas gift!... Have a Coca-Cola 


RS 
Pee = 


»» Be presents arrive from 
Faces light up, spirits lift and hearts beat faster. 
Santa arrives with the gifts from home. What a 
time to celebrate! No wonder Merry Christmas 
and Have a Coke are heard from all hands. 
Words that speak of good cheer, of friendliness, 
of home. Good things get around in this world, 
and Coca-Cola is one of them—a symbol of 


American ways and home customs. 


A-COLA COMPANY 





hy |\) ] If 
| = 


the folks at home 





spade MARK REGIS, 
= DAE 
2914 ,3 








“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
Mm Coke” are the registered trade- 
é i} marks which distinguish the prod- 


uct of The Coca-Cola Company 
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Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


December 1945 


Organized in 1853 





LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS USE WEA HELP FOR PROGRAMS 


“Little Steel—What 


Now?” Wins Praise | 


In this issue appears a digest | 


of a formal WEA release on wages 
and living costs. The unabridged 


| 1946 WEA Convention 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


materials have been sent out to all 


administrators and 
local associations. Apparently this 
appeals to our members as very 
useful material. Boards of educa- 
tion, also, will see the significance 
of it. Several members have ex- 
pressed their estimation of it and 


presidents of | 


} ecutive 


we present the sentiments of two | 
| matically becomes a member of the 


of them herewith. 


“Would it be possible to secure | 


about 


seven more copies of the | 
current bulletin from your office, 
“Little Steel—What Now?” This 


is a mighty fine summary of the | 


salary and price situation and I 


would like to have my board mem- | 


have no. ob- 


bers see it if you 
jection.” 

“T have read with a great deal 
of interest, in fact studied your | 
article on ‘Little Steel.’ I think 
the Association has done a very 


fine piece of work and the reader | 


Should get a clear picture of just 
what the educator is up against so 
far as and his teaching 
force are concerned. I hope the ar- 
ticle may be given wide publicity 
so that the public at large may be 
apprised of the actual and present 
situation. Whether this will help 
to develop a future equitable salary 
scale remains to be seen, but at 
any rate an article like this has 
driven the entering wedge into a 
situation which has become quite 
intolerable of late. I suspect when 
it comes right down to it the edu 
cator is the only one who has ac- 
tually been penalized during the 
past five years.” 


Hill Resumes Duties 


salaries 


As Superior STC Prexy | 


Dr. Jim Dan Hill was discharged 
from the Armv on October 15 and 
resumed his duties as president of 
Superior STC, November 1. 
Hill left Superior five years ago 
with the Wisconsin National 


Pres. | 


| of elementary 


Set for November 7-8-9 


At the November meeting of 


the Executive committee it was 
decided to hold next year’s Mil- 
waukee state convention on No- 


vember 7-8-9. The Representative 
Assembly will meet on the after 
noon of November 7. At the Ex 
committee meeting, Flor- 
ence Scherbarth of Whitefish Bay 
was appointed third vice-president 
to succeed George Beery, resigned 
As third vice-president she 


Welfare committee. 


Administrators Meet 
in Chicago, March 12-14 


Officials of the American Asso 
ciation of School Administrators 
have announced their annual re- 
gional conference for Chicago, 
March 12-14. During the War 
years in place of the national con- 
vention regional meetings have 
been held at Kansas City, Atlanta, 
New York City, and Chicago, with 
the exception of 1945 
annual event was cancelled because 
of ODT regulations. 

No central headquarters hotel 
will be established in Chicago. Al 
though the displays will be at the 
Stevens Hotel, will be 
distributed around the “loop 


Rural School Boards 
Request Commission 


when _ the 


meetings 


The Wisconsin Rural Schools as 
sociation has requested Governor 
Walter S. Goodland to appoint a 
Commission on Public Education. 
The association bases the purpose 
of its request upon the record of 
school attendance of rural 
the necessity for equalizing costs 
education, juvenile 
delinquency, school district organi 
zation, and teacher shortage. 

The rural board members ask 
that the Commission be appointed 
from “outstanding citizens from 


| various walks of life, selected for 


Guard. With the rank of colonel 
he was sent to Europe with the | 
Third Army and was appointed 


military governor of Leipzig. 


their known interest in education 
and for recognized competence, 
rather than as representatives of 
various Organizations,” 


December, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


auto- | 


youth, | 


Local associations certainly have 
responded to the invitation of the 
WEA Executive committee to con- 
duct programs with WEA financial 
assistance. 

The city and county associations 
of Calumet, Outagamie, Waupaca, 
and Winnebago pooled their mem- 
bership resources for a big regional 
conference at Appleton on Novem- 
ber 16. Like they 
had general committees to prepare 


similar groups 
the programs and manage the many 
details. 

Columbia county associations had 
Novem- 


a meeting at Portage on 


ber 5. Kenosha city conducted a 
two-day meeting, November 1-2 
The Kenosha county local had 


meetings the same days. 

All associations in Dodge and 
Jefferson counties had a meeting 
in Watertown on November 2. 
Vernon county and Viroqua had a 
conference on November 9. Mil 
waukee city, suburban, and county 
teachers had a big meeting on No- 


vember 2. Walworth, Rock and 
Green counties held a meeting in 
Janesville on November 16. Racine 


county, city, and Burlington had a 
Racine on Novem 


conterence in 


ber 16. All associations in Sheboy 
gan county met in Sheboygan, 
November 30. Madison city con- 


ducted an evening meeting on De 


cember 4 to hear U. S. Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon. Adams 
county teachers met on November 


6, and Oconto county groups on 
December Richland county and 
city had one the same day 


Future Meetings 


Other sessions planned for fu 
ture months are Washington county 
on January 11; Lincoln county in 
February; and locals in Wood and 
Portage counties will combine for 
a meeting on February 8 

Reports from these centers indi 
cate that the meetings have been 
well attended and that programs 
were of high quality. WEA mem- 
bers express their genuine appre- 
ciation of the plan sponsored by 
the association to provide inspira- 
tion and practical professional helps 


in lieu of the state convention 
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Kenosha Experiment Mutually Beneficial 


“The two-day conference on No- 
vember 1—2 between business, labor, 
industry, and education of Kenosha 
generated a great deal of favorable 
reaction in the community,’ stated 
Forrest E. Conner, superintendent 
of schools. ‘“There seems to be a 


general consensus of opinion that | 


the combined institute and Ameri- 
can Education Week programs re- 
sulted in mutually heightened un- 
derstanding on the part of all agen- 
cies in the community.” 

For the teachers the institute 
was in lieu of the WEA conven- 
tion which was cancelled 
year. The general theme was, 
“Know Kenosha—Its Schools, In- 
dustries, Labor, and Business’. The 
Kenosha Trades and Labor 
cil, the Manufactutrers’ 
and the Chamber of Commerce co- 


for this | 


Coun- | 
association | 
| siderably 


operated with the schools by pro- | 


viding speakers representing their 
particular fields. The schools pro- 
vided a representative of education. 


Robb Speaks for Educators 
Speakers on the institute pro- 


gram were Wm. H. Stevenson, in- 
dustrial counselor, of Chicago, rep- 


bring the teaching staff and those 
people who are connected with 
manufacturing processes into first- 
hand contact with each other. 


Return Call Made 

American Education Week, 
which followed closely on the heels 
of the institute, was planned to 
provide an opportunity for the rep- 
resentatives of business, labor, and 
industry to return the call of the 
teachers by visiting the schools and 
observing demonstrations of theit 
work. These two phases of the 
program—the contacts of the teach- 
ers with industry, labor, and busi- 
ness during the institute, and the 
return visits during American Edu- 
cation Week—resulted not only in 
informational benefits but in con- 
increased 
of the problems of the community, 


its schools, its industries, and its 


| businesses. 


resenting the manufacturers; L. E. | 


Parmenter, 
tional School 
Chicago, 
J. F. 


Service Institute of 
representing business ; 


Friedrick of Milwaukee, re- 


gional representative of the A. F. | 


secretary of the Na- | 


of L., representing labor; and | 
W. C. Robb, dean of the College 
of Commerce, University of IIli- 
nois, representing education. Mr. | 


Robb’s topic was 
the Schools to Better Employer- 
Employee Relationships.” 

The purpose of the institute was 
to acquaint the teaching staff with 


the current problems and_ proce- 
dures of those three agencies—la- 
bor, industry and business—which 


play a major role in the economic 
life of the community, 


NEW 
HELPFUL 























“Contribution of | Tes! in the di 
| Wisconsin Constitution defines be- 


and to | 


INSPIRING e 
SEE and HEAR 


Schools May Charge 
War Veterans Tuition 


Under present statutes high 
school districts are permitted to 
charge veterans of World War II 
regular non-resident tuition, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by Carson 
Hatfield, veterans’ counsellor of the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 


tion. Although the state statutes 
read, ‘Every high school shall be 
free to all persons of school age 


resident in the district’, which the 


and 20, the 
will pay the 


tween the ages of 4 
Federal government 
non-resident tuition. 

Mr. Hatfield states that the usual 
practice is for the district not to 
charge the veteran the non-resident 
tuition because of general public 
opposition. 


methods and ideas in 


Published by E. M. Hale 
and Company 


Outcelt Resigns Polk 
County Superintendency 


Kenneth Outcelt, county super- 


| intendent of Polk county for the 


past twelve years, resigned his po- 


| sition as of November 30. Mr. Out- 


| state 


| namic 


celt was a recognized leader in 
educational circles, having 
served as president of various - 
sociations. He was a member of 
the WEA Public Relations com- 
mittee and previously of the Coun- 
cil on Education. Under his dy- 
and scholarly leadership 
many educational advances were 
made in Polk county. Mr. Outcelt 
terminates 26 years of educational 
experience to join the E. M. Hale 
Publishing Company of Milwaukee 
as their representative in Portland, 
Oregon, including adjoining states 


| as his territory. 


understanding | 


/Extension Division 


| tage 


| 
| 
| 


Has senge Enrollment 


A shite statistically, of the 
educational aspirations of thou- 
sands of men and women in all 
walks of life who took advan- 
of University of Wisconsin 
study offerings in their home 
communities by the extension 
plan is found in annual figures 
released by the University Exten- 
sion division. 

Recorder's figures for 1944-45 
showed 30,756 registrations by 
27,269 students. They included 
registrations in the federal war- 
training program. These totals 
exceed slightly the figures for 
1943-44, Students of correspond- 
dence courses represented a large 
increase. 

From 1906 to July 1, 1945, the 
Wisconsin Extension division, ac- 


cording to the current report, 
has recorded a total of 474,813 
registrations — class and _ corre- 


| spondence study. 





The Journal of Audio-Visual Learning 

America’s Leader in Visual Education 

Published Monthly —- $3.00 Per Year 
Edited by America’s leaders in this 
field. Keep in touch with the new 
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Wisconsin TB Death 
Rate Has Decreased 


In a recent statement from the 
Wisconsin Tuberculosis association 
deaths from tuberculosis in the state 
decreased from 2,476 in 1909 to 





719 in 1944. It is estimated that | 


been saved in 


beca use of 


have 
alone 


50,000 lives 
Wisconsin 





CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 





GREETINGS 





Protect Your Home 
from Tuberculosis 











improved means of fighting the 


the | 


dreaded disease. This progress has | 


been made possible by the annual | group. 


| 


Christmas Seal sale which was first 
sponsored in 1908. 

The Badger state now has the 
lowest tuberculosis death rate of 
any state over 3,000,000 popula- 
tion, and also the lowest death rate 
of any state east of the Mississippi 
river except New Hampshire 

Wisconsin residents have 
chased Christmas Seals since 
To continue the good work Bux) 
and Use Christmas Seals. 


pur- 
1908 


County Superintendents 
Elect Earl Anderson 


At the annual meeting of County 
Superintendents of Schools in 
Stevens Point, Earl Anderson 
Richland county was elected presi 
dent; Leonore Feldman of Craw 
ford county, vice-president; and 
Paul Gleiter of Lafayette county, 
secretary-treasurer. 


ot 


Among resolutions adopted wer« 
two relating to supervising teach 
ers and 
for county superintendents. 
John Guy Fowlkes of the Univer 


sity of Wisconsin spoke to the 





} much need d 


Jr. Science Academy 
Offers Book Lists 


A list of books and pamphlets 
which describe projects and experi- 
ments which high science 
club members may perform is now 
available free from the Wisconsin 
Junior Academy of Science. Copies 
of a list of plays on science and 
a list of the 


sc hool 


scientists and of scl 


ence clubs in the high schools of 
Wisconsin are also available from 


the same source 


Two projects in which the high 


school students may participate 


scientists in obtaining 


information have 


with state 


| been started by the Junior Academy 


} CONSIN 


| expected 


of Science. A study of the distri 
bution of the native trees of Wis 
ind of the dates of bloom 


ing of wild flowers and trees art 


to produce information 


not hitherto available for this state 


a higher minimum salary | 


Dr. | 


W. 


For material write to J. 
Thomson, Jr., chairman of the 
Junior Academy committee 09 
Biology Building, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
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Financial Help For 


Not Even Santa Claus 


Can hand you the GIFT of HEALTH 


nor furnish immunity to accidents 


Illnesses and Accidents and Hospitalization is available 
to uninsured Wisconsin Teacher Groups through 
the Group Income Protection Plan 


Officially Endorsed by the Wisconsin Education Association 
Groups wishing to organize a plan should write the W.E.A. Office 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Office—Evanston, IIl. 
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WEA Welfare Committee Issues Progress Report 


At a meeting of the Welfare 


ber 3, a Progress Report on group 
insurance was authorized. The re- 


port indicates a widespread interest | 


in the income, hospitalization, and 
surgical protection endorsed by the 
WEA. According to the latest in- 
formation the following ten local 
education associations have either 
had the plan installed or signed the 
master application which is the 
first step in securing protection for 
teachers: 

1. Milwaukee county (installed ) 
St. Croix county (installed) 
Clark county (application 
signed) 


WW bo 


t. Waukesha (installed) 
5. Brown county (installed) 
6. Adams county (application 


signed ) 
7. Viroqua (installed) 


ee) 


tion signed) 


9. Juneau county (application 
signed ) 
10. Vernon county (application 


signed ) 
County Basis Advised 

All experience thus far points to 
the advisability of establishing the 
group for rural communities on a 
county basis rather than to set up 
several small units within the same 
area, 

The Welfare committee points 
out that the groups which have al- 
ready adopted one of the plans 
have worked through an insurance 
or welfare committee. It is also em- 
phasized that best results can be 
obtained by close cooperation with 
the company representative. 

According to Many reports reach 
ing the WEA office many county 
associations are including the group 
insurance project on their program, 
having preliminary information pre- 
sented at county meetings, appoint- 
ing committees to study the project 
and to take the necessary steps, and 


to encourage plans for developing | 


group protection. 

From early reports it appears 
that by spring the WEA group pro- 
tection for uninsured units will be 
generally established throughout 
the state. For information write to 
the Washington National Insurance 
Company, Evanston, IIl., or to the 
WEA office. 


CHAS 








| mas, will be 
tunity to study secondary school | 


. Outagamie county (applica- | 


|Racine Vocational 
committee in Madison on Novem- | 


Gives High Credit 


T. S. Rees, director of the 
Racine School of Vocational and 
Adult Education, has announced 
that individuals who have found 
it necessary to drop their high 


school studies, or those who for | 
| any reason have been unable to 


obtain their high school diplo- 
given the oppor- 


courses for credit at the Voca- 
tional school. Regular classes be- 
gan in October offering English, 
mathematics, chemistry, and eco- 
nomics. For other subjects not 


offered by the Vocational school, | 


arrangements were made for stu- 


| dents to take the courses through | 
the University Extension division. | 


Ihlenfeldt Recommends 


In view of the extensive editorial 
comment about the low enrollment 
in high schools of rural boys and 
girls in Wisconsin, Roy S. Ihlen- 
feldt of the Department of Public 
Instruction, has been offering a 
seven point 
Board conventions. 

Mr. Ihlenfeldt’s recommendations 
to school boards are as follows: 

1. Divide all of Wisconsin into 
high school districts. At present 
only 12 per cent of the state is so 
included. 

2. Provide more extensive trans- 
portation. High schools which have 
regular routes have increased the 
attendance of rural pupils. 

3. Improve high school offerings 
to meet the needs of rural youth. 

4. Improve guidance programs in 
rural schools. 


5. More active interest of the 


| county superintendent and state de- 


partment in the problem. 


A greater conscientiousness of | 


the importance of schools. 


7. Greater interest of high | 


school principals. 


program at County | 
modulation) radio developments by 


| McCarty, WHA Director, 


Wins Leadership Award 


The 1945 award for leadership 
in radio education, given by the 
School Broadcast Conference in 
Chicago, was presented to Harold 
B. McCarty, director of Station 
WHA at the University of Wis- 


| consin. 


Cited for “outstanding and meri- 
torious service in educational ra- 
dio,’ McCarty was given the award 
on October 23 at the annual meet- 
ing of the S. B. C., a national con- 
ference on the use of radio in 
education. 


PTA Radio Chairman 
In addition to serving as direc- 
tor of WHA and head of the divi- 
sion of radio education at the 
University of Wisconsin, McCarty 
is a member of the Federal Radio 
Education committee and is radio 


| chairman for the National Con- 
| gress of Parents and Teachers. He 


High School Program | 


is also director of the Wisconsin 
School of the Air, one of the na- 
tion’s foremost examples of effec- 
tive broadcasting to schools on a 


| state-wide basis. He serves, too, as 


executive secretary for the State 
Radio Council, a cooperative board 
which has just placed Wisconsin 
among leaders in FM (frequency 


application for the first two 


filing < 
a proposed state FM 


stations in 
network. 


Chippewa Falls Presents 
“Cavalcade of Freedom” 


Of the many schools of Wiscon- 
sin which featured American Edu- 
cation Week by special programs 
one of the outstanding ones was 
the “Cavalcade of Freedom’ pro- 
duced by the Chippewa Falls 
Senior High school. Over 200 
young Americans presented their 
ideas for the kind of “A World 
We Want’, the 1945 edition of 
the pageant, before a huge crowd 
at the Junior High auditorium. 
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CLINTON, IOWA 
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TEAC ‘Hi ERS! Let us place you ina location more to your liking. 


° No initial cost; 


Free enrollment. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Need More Good Teachers 
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HAPPENINGS 
Industrialists Urge 
Big Building Program 








During American Education 
Week 27 leading industrialists of 
Appleton sponsored a full page ad- 
vertisement in the Appleton Post 
Crescent recommending to the 
mayor, the common council, 
program of the Appleton Board 
of Education be adopted now. The 
Board's plans call for the con- 
struction of five new grade build- 
ings over a period of 15 years at 
the cost of $300,000 each. The in- 
dustrialists further recommended 
that $100,000 be placed in the tax 
levy each year for a 15 year period 


and that the first school be built in 


three years. 


Comparison Made 
The advertisement is headed by 
a picture of some modern indus- 


trial plants and by one of the older | 


elementary school structures. It 
points out the values and necessity 
of education in the modern world 
and boldly compares the new fa- 


cilities of the manufacturing plants 


with those of the antiquated ele- 
mentary school buildings. 

The appeal is closed by this sig- 
nificant statement: ‘We make this 


i and | 
the citizens of Appleton that the | 


recommendation with the full real- 


the tax load if the program is 
adopted. We are proud of our city, 
our school administrators and our 
| teachers, and we want to be a part 
| of this very timely and worthwhile 
| educational program. 


ization, that as large taxpayers, we | 
shall carry a substantial portion of | 





Answers te Ques- 
lions on Page 790 


6. d 
2. ¢€ 12 
2 é 8. b. 
4. d. KC 
Su. 10. d. 


RATINGS 

9-10 correct—excellent. 
7— 8 correct—superior. 
5— 6 correct—good. 
4— 0 correct—unsatisfactory. 

If you were tops in this test, 
you feel well satisfied. If you 
didn’t fare so well, then you 
know how the kid in class 
feels. 


} an 
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F. S. Chase of Virginia 
Chosen Rural Director 


1, Frank S. Chase, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Virginia 
Education association, was named 
of the Rural Editorial 
Service established by the Kel- 
logg Foundation at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The project 1s 
outgrowth of the Editor's 
Workshop at Chicago last sum- 
mer which was attended by rep- 


resentatives from 31 educa- 


On Oct. 


director 


state 
tional journals 
Mr. 


search 


Chase will direct the re- 


activities and prepare ed- 


itorial material on rural educa- 
for 
magazines 
objective of the 
lation, the University ot 
the National 
of State Teachers 
sociations is to make the 
educational journals greatel 
to the ot 


ater in the 


Various educa 
The primary 
Kellogg Foun 
Chicago, 
of 
As 


Stat¢ 


tion use 1n 


tional 


and Association 


secretaries 


ot 


value cause rural edu 


cation. I year the 
Journal will publish 


pared by the 


articles pre- 
Editorial 


Rural 


Service. 












Tus new map of Florida, 
printed in four colors and con- 
taining 28 unusual photos and 
complete story of Florida's world 
famous Silver Springs, Nature’s 
Underwater Fairyland. 


Write Box WIE, 
Silver Springs, 
Florida, today! 
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Doudna Elected Head 
of Recreation Council 


At the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Recreation Council held 
at the University of Wisconsin, 
Oct. 5, Quincy V. Doudna, 
tor of the rural training depart- 
ment of Central STC, was elected 


direc- 


president to succeed Howard Dan- | 


ford of 
chosen include: 


Madison. Other 
Mrs. Ronald Dou- 
gan of Beloit, vice president; John 
Strobel of Milwaukee, secretary- 
treasurer; and Mrs. George Strom 
of Wauwatosa and George Sim- 
mons of Madison, members of the 
Executive Board. 

The Wisconsin Recreation Coun- 
cil was formed a year ago to co- 
ordinate the a large 
number of organizations interested 
in a better recreational program for 
Wisconsin. The aims of the Coun- 
cil are as follows: 


activities of 


To encourage the 
ment of training programs in the 
various teachers’ colleges and in 
the university for the preparation 


officers | 


establish- | 





sistance to local communities 
| throughout the state. 

information 
through 


inter- 


furnish an 
“clearing house”’ 


3, TO 
| center, or 
which various organizations 


ested in recreation could find out 


| what help is available from other 
| groups. 
| In a report on the year’s pro- 


Danford, the retiring 
said that the La Crosse 
already established train 
ing courses in recreational leader- 
ship. Students may now major in 
recreation in combination 


gram, Mr. 
| president, 
| STC has 


establishment of 
University 
awaits 


made for the 
similar courses at the 
of Wisconsin which 
faculty approval. 

The Council has prepared a list 
of speakers throughout the state 
who may be secured to talk on 
recreational topics. Anyone want- 
ing the list should write 
Strobel, secretary, 1012 N. 
Milwaukee 3. 

Following the business session 
L. H. Weir, field secretary of the 
National Recreation association ad- 
dressed the group on the subject 


3rd St... 


with | 
physical education. Plans have been | 


final | 


to John | 





HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


| WEA Salary Survey 
Completed For Cities 


The Wisconsin Education asso- 
ciation has just completed a study 
of salaries paid in city school sys- 


tems in Wisconsin for the school 
year 1945-46. The median salaries 
| for 1) elementary teachers, 2) 


junior high school teachers, and 
13) senior, four or six year high 
school teachers have been calcu- 
lated for each city. Salaries of prin- 
cipals are recorded for each type 
of school. To facilitate comparisons 
city school systems have been 
grouped according to the _ total 
number of teachers employed. 

This salary survey has been made 
available to all city superintendents 
and presidents of city locals. Any 
teacher group in cities not having 
a local association, interested in a 
comparison of salaries paid locally 
with those paid in schools of com- 
parable size will be sent copies of 
the survey upon request. 

While the information from 
which the study was made is from 
public records it is hoped that the 
data will be used confidentially in 
conference with school boards, city 





of — of recreation. 


Pe a to be available for as- | America’. 
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Bradley's 
NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


@ Economy @ Hard, Smooth 


® True Color Texture 
@ Good @ Famous No-Roll 
Assortment Shape 


Economical because they will not roll off 
the desk to get lost or broken, these hard- 
pressed crayons have high color fidelity 
and smooth, even marking surface abso- 
lutely free from grit. 

The semi-round shape with one flat side 
i keeps them from rolling and gives a 
choice of pointed or broad, flat marking 
surface. Approved large size, packed 8 or 
16 to the box. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, 
MASS. 


811 S. Wabash, 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


“Historical Background of the 
To promote the _ statewide | Recreational Movement in 


councils, etc., and be given no 
newspaper or other outside 
| publicity. 



























Every School 
Should Own 
the... 


Aistorical Pretures “ 
WORLD WAR II 


ON 2 x 2 SLIDES 


48 slide set $4.50 96 slide set $8.50 
These may be projected on any 2 x 2 
Slide Projector. 

SVE Tri-Purpose 300 watt Projector 
with automatic take-up and case $63.00 
net, Mail orders filled. 


PHOTOART HOUSE 


Telephone MA rquette 7680 
844 N. Plankinton Avenue 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


Pepsi-Cola Company 
Offers Scholarships 


John M. Stalnaker, dean of 
lents of Stanford university and 
lirector of the National Adminis 
trative Board for Pepsi-Cola Schol- 
irships, has announced the second 
annual scholarship contest for high 
school students, sponsored by the 
Pepsi-Cola company. Two full tui- 
tion scholarships for four years in 
any accredited college will be 
awarded to the two highest rank 
ing students in high schools of 
Wisconsin. The selection will be 
made on the basis of tests to be 
taken in the student’s own school 


ti) 
stu 


on February 15. In addition to the | 


tuition, $25 per month for a nor- 
mal 36 months of college will be 
given to help defray cost of board, 
room, and books. Certain travel ex- 
penses and required fees are in- 
cluded. 


The fund is under the control of 
a board ot 
from throughout the country. Floyd 
W. Reeves of the University of 
Chicago is president of the board 


composed educators 


For detailed information high 
school principals may write to John 
M. Stalnaker, director of the Na 
tional Administrative Board for 


Pepsi-Cola Scholarships, 532 Em 
erson St., Palo Alto, Calif 


“One World” Stressed 
in Summer Workshops 


“Leading educational institutions 
are recognizing the 
need for improving the training of 
teachers,” states Maurice Terry, 
director of the National Confer 
ence of Christians and Jews, in a 
recent statement on the results of 


fundamental 


| the Workshops held last summer 


A total of 121 scholarships, total- | 


ing approximately a quarter of a 
million dollars, will be given in 
scholarships and expenses to win 
ning students in the United States 
and territories. 

Last year Joan McLennan of 
Wausau Senior High school and 
Mary Schuier of Lincoln High 
school, Hurley, were the winners 
in Wisconsin. 






of 


and 


Wisconsin, 
Milwauke« 


at the University 
Eau Claire STC, 
Sic. 

In the Workshops teachers work, 
study, and plan under able educa- 


tional leadership. The purpose is 


| to assist teachers, supervisors, and 


public 
democracy 


administrators to 


school education 


improve 
in a 


Among 30 Workshops in the na- 
tion 
| ducted 


last summer three were con- 
in Wisconsin. At the Uni 
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versity of Wisconsin, Dr. Freeman 
Butts Columbia served as di- 
rector; at Eau Claire STC, Dr. 


Ronald Edgerton was head of the 


Workshop; and at Milwaukee STC, 


ot 


Dr. Hilda Taba was the director 

A statement on Intercultural Ed 
ucation with suggestions to schools 
and communities made by the Unt- 
versity of Wisconsin Workshop 
may be secured by writing to 
Maurice H. Terry, director of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 759 N. Milwaukee St., 


Milwaukee 2, Wis 


Brotherhood Week Set 
For February 17-24 


The National Co 
Christians and Jews announces the 
13th annual observance of national 
Brotherhood Week to occur Febru- 
ary 17-24, 1946. The theme is: 

In Peace as in War—Teamwork.” 

Program aids for use in schools 
and colleges may be secured by 
writing to the National Conterence 
of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
Materials are adapted to age levels 
in the schools. Plays, comics, pos- 
ters, book lists and other types of 
literature are available. 


nference of 


‘Cul Learning Time 
In HALF — with 
THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Thoroughly tested for more than five years in leading high schools, 
junior colleges, and business colleges, this really modern system actu- 
ally saves half the time ordinarily required to learn shorthand. And it 
provides your students with a faster, more flexible writing skill. 


Thomas is the scientifically simplified system demanded by the faster pace of business, industry, 
and the armed forces today—and in the future. For descriptive literature, including sample lesson, 
write your name, the name of your school, and your address on the margin of this advertisement and 
mail it to us. No obligation, of course. 


PRENTICE-HALL, 


INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 





New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Beginner’s American History, by D. H. Montgomery. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, 1945. Second Revised Edi- 
tion. 4th Grade. 376 p. List $1.12. 


The 34 life stories contained in this history which 
begin with Columbus and ends with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt present a parade of early explorers, renown 
scientists, and statesmen. These biographical sketches 
told in simple, smooth narrative style, should create 
in young readers a human interest in history. The 
men and women who have contributed to the progress 
of mankind have been the boys and girls of earlier 
generations. The stories highlight that great demo- 
cratic gift—cquality of opportunity. A few ques- 


tions are asked at the beginning of each chapter 


to give the pupil an idea what to expect as the 
story unfolds. At the end of each chapter are a few 
suggested activities and a few interesting test ques- 
tions for the pupil to determine for himself how 
well he knows the youth of days gone by and why 
they stood out from the crowd. 


Juvenile Delinquency and the School, by W. C. 
Kvaraceus, World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 
5, N. Y., 1945. 337 p. Cloth $2.00. 

For years educators and laymen have talked about 
the problem of juvenile delinquency and about what 
should be done. The war years have shown an in- 
crease in the numbers of youth taken before the 
juvenile courts for the infractions of the rules of or- 
ganized society. To seek a partial remedy to the sad 
state of affairs in a land which claims so many 
“firsts”, Dr. Kvaraceus has published Juvenile De- 
linquency and the Schools in which he discusses 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency from 
three standpoints: first, the competence of the 
schools to provide basic character training; second, 
the relationship between the schools and_ other 
children’s agencies in the community; and_ third, 
whether children have been made delinquent through 
the failure of the schools to meet the individual needs 
of the children. Possible causes of delinquency are 
thoroughly explored—the case histories of an actual 
community are presented and analyzed in a strong 
effort to find solutions of the problem. Finally, 
Kvaraceus synthesizes his material into a broad pro- 
gram for dealing with the maladjusted child. If our 
schools are to play the part responsibility thrusts upon 
them in caring for delinquent children, they must 
meet the challenge of this book. 


Economics in Our Times, by A. H. Smith. McGraw 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1945. 534 p. $1.88. 
Economics in Our Time will give the secondary 

student a clear, comprehensive picture of modern 

economic life in all its phases. It emphasizes every- 
day economics and the practical application of eco- 
nomic principles in everyday life. In an interesting 
and readable style the author takes the student 
through the principles of consumption, production, 
and exchange of goods; how the national income 
is divided, how labor and capital are organized, the 
part government plays as a regulator, and govern- 
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ment finance. The problems of economic stability 
and progress are considered even to the point otf 
comparing the competing economic systems of the 
world. The final chapter deals with war economics 
and the problems of reconversion. The book is well 
illustrated by photographs, graphs, and cartoons. 
Many excellent teaching aids are found at the be- 
ginning and end of each chapter. 


Problems in American Life, Unit No. 22, Motor 
Vehicle Transportation in American Life, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 55 p. Price 
30¢. 
This bulletin was prepared in cooperation with 

the National Commission on Safety Education of 
the NEA. It is a social studies unit on motor vehicle 
and highway transportation with implications for 
traffic safety. The primary objective of this material 
is to bring about safer and more efficient use of the 
motor vehicle. It is concerned with the effect of 
the motor vehicle on family, community, and na- 
tional life. Problems pertaining to learning to drive, 
administration of motor vehicles, highway construc- 
tion, traffic laws, and enforcement are analyzed. The 
material emphasizes what the motor vehicle con- 
tributes to society if properly used and the results 
of misuse. Section II of the materials offers the 
teacher many suggestions on how to approach these 
problems and on the use of the material. 


Mathematics We Use, Books I and II, by Bruckner 
and Grossnickle; Book II, by Brueckner, Gross- 
nickle, and Bedford. The John C. Winston Co., 
Chicago, 1945. 


The basis of instruction throughout this series of 
textbooks is (1) the number system and (2) its so- 
cial significance. Through planned activities the pupil 
is taught the nature of the number system. At the 
same time he is led to see the social significance of 
mathematics through the study of rich informational 
units dealing with everyday applications of number 
processes and quantitative procedures. Numerous ac- 
tivities are suggested which will require the student 
to investigate the social applications of mathematics 
in his own community. Many interesting illustrations, 
pictures, diagrams, and other kinds of visual aids are 
used extensively to help the pupils get an insight 
into the mathematical meaning of the step being 
presented. 


The Plain English Reviews, by Walsh and Walsh 
McCormick—Mathers Publishing Co., Wichita, Kan 


The Plain English Reviews provide short refreshet 
courses for high school students. The exercises and 
accompanying tests are keyed to explanatory sections 
in the Plain English Handbook. Cumulative Revieu 
and Sentence Mastery ate comprehensive twelve 
weeks reviews of fundamental grammar and good 
English usage. (10th and 11th grades) Review fo» 
Mastery in English, an intensive six-weeks final 
check-up on grammar, is designed to prepare stu 
dents for college entrance requirements. (12th grade) 
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